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CHRONICLE, 


UESTIONS were asked in both Houses 
In Parliament. (on Friday week as to the strange story 

of Manipur, but the Government was unable 
as yet to give information. With the exception of a per- 
sonal explanation of Mr. Manony’s, which afforded the 
curious another opportunity of adjusting the now a 
common difficulty: “ Which are you to believe—an Iri 
“ Parnellite or an English Gladstonian ”—little of interest 
happened in the Commons out of the debate on the Land 
Bill which itself was very long, and much occupied by the 
infinitely little. After the rejection of many amendments, 
so-called by compliment, the real object of all of which was 
either to wreck the Bill or to get its administration into 
the hands of local conspirators, the Fourth Clause was passed, 
4 obstruction, unhasting, unresting, transferred itself to 

e Fifth. 


On Monday the House of Lords debated and passed 
through Committee the Newfoundland Bill, rejecting Lord 
Krwsercey’s Resolution for delay by 113 to 30. The 
debate was good all round, the only speech somewhat un- 
worthy of it being Lord Carrineton’s rather ane yes 
to the Colonial gallery. Lord Saxissury, according to 
Gladstonians, was “sardonic and Mephistophelian”— epithets 
which surely are rather of what an American might call 
the “ canned-goods” order. Weall know that the Spaniard 
is grave and temperate, the Frenchman is gay and polite, 
Lord Sauispvury is sardonic and Mephistophelian. It seems 
more to the present purpose to ask What harm it can do, 
if the Newfoundlanders are sincere in their offers, to get 
the Bill through one House of Parliament, and to inquire 
further Whether the respect paid by them to their own 
Legislature, in the matter of the Bait Act, at this moment, 
is exactly indicative of that Legislature's omnipotence in 
its own country? The Commons were occupied all night 
on the Fifth or Insurance Clause of the Land Bill. Mr. 
Mortey’s amendment was defeated (by 176 to 102), as were 
many others; but the clause was not out of its troubles by 
adjournment-time. Mr. Batrour, however, was enabled 
to retire to rest with the blessing of Mr. Lasoucnere—a 
precious, unaccustomed balm—running down from his head 
to the skirts of his clothing. 


The House of Lords on Z'wesday passed the Savings Banks 
Bill through Committee. The House of Commons during 
almost the whole of its business time was engaged on the 
same clause, the Fifth, of that same Bill which is being, ac- 
cording to Gladstonian complaint, so “ insufficiently dis- 
“ cussed.” One or two amendments were accepted by Mr. 
Batrovr, but others were debated at interminable length, 
and sometimes in so thin a House that on one occasion 
majority and minority together scarcely exceeded a “long 
“hundred.” The proceedings were for the most part 
absolutely devoid of the slightest intrinsic interest to any 
rational being, though accidentally, no doubt, they were 
not devoid of it. Earlier, Sir Henry James had brought in 
a Bill to enable M.P.’s to resign. This seems unnecessary, 
and in part an instance of the silly modern love of change 
for change’ sake. If members desire to resign for honest 
causes, the old constitutional way is open to them; if they 
become unwelcome for other reasons, they ought to be ex- 

led. There is no reason why a House or a Government 
should be relieved of responsibility because either or both 
fear to do their duty. 

The eternal Fifth Clause again occupied the Lower House 
on Wednesday, a little time having been previously wasted 
on the usual foolish Radical and Nonconfotmist opposition 
to the postponement of the hour of sittifigon Ascension 
Day. Closure was applied to get rid of one or two 


amendments, but others stepped into their places, and the - 


clause being unpassed at half-past five, some minor Bilis 
were Be a little, and the House broke up. 

To begin your work with an act of virtue is always good, 
and the House of Commons did this on Thursday by throw- 
ing out a Bill which would have extended tramways—one 
of the least mitigated curses of civilization—to Charing 
Cross, and spoilt great part of the Embankment. The 
fate of Cuptain Verney and the occultation of Mr. Samira 
were announced to the House, which then plunged into 
chaos and the Fifth Clause, that rather complieated 
specimen of legislation being at last, after five days’ talking, 
carried by 148 to 85. Number Six took its place, and the 
House adjourned at midnight, wondering doubtless whe- 
bp th six days would be required, in due mystical proportion, 

is. 

Forei The First of May Socialist Demonstrations on the 

and Colonial Continent passed off, on the whole, with less 
Affairs. disturbance than was expected, the chief 
trouble being at the turbulent city of Lyons and in Rome. 


An interesting English family helped in the international . 


‘agitation, divided, but in unison, Mr. CuntncHamEe Gra- 
HAM providing the spectacle of a député Anglais making a 
fool of himself in Paris, while Mrs. CunrncHamE GranAm 
made a feminine politician of herself in Madrid. The most 
serious disturbances of all, however, were at Fourmies, a 
town of the Department of the Nord near the Belgian 
frontier, where the idiotic experiment of firing in the air 
met with its usual result and punishment ; while over the. 
frontier itself large numbers of miners went on strike in the 
districts of Charleroi and Liége. The Fourmies riots caused 
much excitement in France and more than one debate in 
the Chamber. In London insignificant gatherings were 
held on Friday ; larger on Saturday and Sunday, the latter 
being chiefly devoted to the eight hours’ craze. Mr. Jonn 
Burns showed himself a great orator by falling exhausted 
like SHerman—but not into the arms of Burxe.——In 
Canada, Mr. Goupwin Sairu, though not with that inten- 


tion, has paid almost the highest compliment possible to . 


Sir Cuartes Tupper by describing him as “aiming at 
“the permanent estrangement of Canada from Ame- 
“ vican influence.” A note from Mr. Biatve to Sir J. 


PaunceroTe on the Behring Straits matter was published . 


yesterday morning.——Prince Bismarck was duly elected 
to the Reichstag by second ballot at Geestemunde.—— 
Some additional news from Chili shows that the triumph 
of to over the Blanco Encalada was anything but 


exemplary. Not only was the ship stationary, but, part of 


her engines having been landed for repair, she was helpless ; 
and even then six torpedos missed before the seventh shot 
her sitting. There is talk of arbitration between the 
ties, which are now fully constituted, the Anti Balmacedista 
having appointed a regular provisional Junta.—§Some 
‘interest has attached during the week to various charac- 
teristic speeches of the German Emperor, but more, per- 
haps, to a rumour, very positively asserted, and not yet 
authoritatively denied, that Jewish financiers, with the 
house of Roruscuitp at their head, have delayed the pro- 
jected Russian conversion loan as retaliation for the perse~ 
cution of their compatriots by the Czar’s Government.—— 
A document more discreditable to a great nation can hardly 
be conceived than the finding of the Grand Jury in the 
New Orleans lynching case, nor one which more thoroughly 
justifies the Italian action. Even Americans appear to be 
ashamed of the Grand Jury ; and it may be that, as the 
blood that ran was not particularly pure, Italy will be satis- 
fied with this confession that American justice is so hope- 
lessly ben oy nothing ed violence can set it even 
imperfectly right.——The work of police reorganization ig 
proceeding satisfactorily in Egypt 


| 
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The extreme depression of the Gladstonians at 
Elections. their recent defeats in different constituencies 
was relieved on Wednesday by the expected 
success of Baron (or hears he rather Viscount!) Srern in 
the Stowmarket Division of Suffolk, though by scarcely a 
fifth of the majority which Mr. Copzotp obtained as a 
Gladstonian in 1885. The “ gain of two votes on a division” 
was, unfortunately, neutralized on the same day by the 
sentence of Captain VERNEy to one year’s imprisonment for 
attempt to procure. Concerning which latter lamentable 
business we have little else to say, preferring to leave it to 
the lower sort of party hound to snuff partisan garbage in 
such a matter. One thing, however, we have to say. May 
all the members of the self-styled “ Purity” gang to which 
this unfortunate person ostentatiously joined himself meet 
the same just reward, and more also! The seat is not ipso 
Sacto vacated by Captain Verney’s conviction, which is for 
misdemeanour only, but in one way or another it will doubt- 
less be thrown open. Mr. Smrrn’s appointment makes, it 
seems, a vacancy in Westminster, which the Gladstonians 
will, no doubt, hasten to contest——South Dorset has 
fortunately been retained for the Union, despite some elec- 
_tioneering mism ment, by a majority a little larger 
than that by which the Gladstonians won in 1885. 
held on this day week to pro- 
against pauper emigration into England. 
If protesting would stop it, no such Protestants 
a8 we.—The Academy dinner the same day had rites a 
little maimed and changed, but sufficiently merry. Lord 
Savispury, Mr. Samira, and a very important official of 
the Academy itself, the Archbishop of York, were kept 
away—the two first by tyranny of doctors; the third, 
alas! by the imminence of that which doctors vainly 
parry—and “ Science and Literature” suffered eclipse by 
“Music and the Drama,” which, however, were most 
efficiently represented by Sir Artuur and Mr. 
Invinc. The President was exemplary, as usual; Mr. 
GoscHEN was, perhaps, funnier than he meant in ob- 
serving that his motto was “in for a penny in for 
“a pound” (which explains, no doubt, his dealings with 
unhappy Income-tax payers), and Lord Justice Bowgn 
, se deserved cheers at the expense of the absent Lozp 
CELLOR and (see below) the present Lorp Justice 
by « right humorous parallel of the Clitheroe case and 
Bir Freperics’s picture of Perserpuone.——Mr. Panve 
spoke in Kildare on Sunday.——Wednesday was a very 
heavy day for out-of-Parliament speaking, being the day of 
the great City meeting to present the freedom to Mr. 
Lapperpaue, of speeches at the National Union by the 
Ministers representing both Army and Navy, of the Literary 
Fund Dinner, with speeches from the Lorp CHaNceLior, 
Mr. Justice Jeune, and Sir Epwin Arnon, and of a 
Liberation Society meeting, at which Sir Grorce Tre- 
.YeELYAN exhibited a yet further stage of that melancholy 
political Rake’s Progress of his.——Mr. Goscuen spoke on 
middle-class education on Thursday. 


; Very general approval of the appointment of 
Mr. W. H. to the Wardenship of the 
: Cinque Ports has been expressed. The last 
eommoner who is remembered in connexion with the office 
‘was Pirr; but Lord Granvitze broke any record of extra- 
ordinary brilliancy which its occupants had established, and 
a statesman who has been ruler of the QuzEN’s navy, besides 
holding more exalted posts still, and who is a practised 
yachtsman, cannot be said to be out of place at Walmer. 


, The One Thousand Guineas, yesterday week, 

_ Bport. provided a very interesting race, Mr. Fen- 
wick’s Mimi, who started at 7 to 1, going off 
very fast from all her competitors, and running right away 
with the race in three seconds less than the Two Thousand 
time.——The Racquets Amateur Championship was played 
for, on this day week, by Mr. Pariipson of Oxford and Mr. 
Asuwortu of Cambridge, and won by the former.—— 
Besides the Cambridge Seniors match, the first two days of 
this week provided a very interesting county contest in 
| v. Leicestershire. In the first innings it seemed as 
if the weaker county were going to win, the Surrey bats- 
men being, except ABEL, unlucky, and two Leicestershire 
men, Poucner and Mr. De Trarrorp, running up good 
scores; but the Surrey bowling was too much for 
Leicestershire in the second innings, and Surrey won by 73 
runs.——The Racquet Doubles were won by an Oxford and 


Cambridge pair—Messrs. Mercaure and AsuworTa.— 
Little or nothing of interest happened on the first day of , 


the Chester Meeting. The Cup, on Wednesday, was won 
well by Baron Hirscn’s Vasistas with the top weight on 
him, but from no very good field. 


A singular accident, which fortunately was far 
Miscellaneous. less disastrous than might have been expected, 

occurred last week by the breaking of a flawed 
bridge-girder at Norwood, under an express train.——Mr. 
Sran.ey lectured rather cleverly at St. James’s Hall on 
Friday week, treating dangerous subjects in the anodyne 
and glissading manner.——-A rather unusual amount of 
interesting matter occurred in the Law Reports of this day 
week, the most interesting being, perhaps, an obiter dictum 
of the Lorp Cuuer Justice about the Clitheroe Case and its 
results. And it would have been so easy for Lord CoLERIDGE 
to hold his tongue! But Justice (Lord Justice Bowen) 
awaited his evening prey at the Academy dinner.——On 
Saturday Mr. Justice Strrtinc ordered compulsory winding- 
up in the extraordinary case of the Anglo-Austrian Printing 
and Publishing Company, where, with experienced directors 
and an even more experienced promoter, not much less than 
a hundred thousand pounds have softly and silently vanished 
away, without a business having been bought, a penny 
earned, or any single thing done, except the redistribu- 
tion of capital from the pockets of the shareholders into 
those of others. The great Boickow picture sale on 
the same day was remarkable, not so much for heavy 
prices, though they were heavy enough—Tvrner’s “ Walton 
** Bridges ” fetching 7,100 guineas, Merssonier’s “ Sign 
“ Painter” 6,450, Troyon’s “Going to Market” 4,700, a 
LANDSEER 4,100, @ MULLER 3,500, a LINNELL 2,000, a 
Roperts 1,400, and a Fortuny (water colour) 1,000—as 
for the tolerably even distribution of patronage among, we 
shall not say different merits, but different schools. The 
famous Hocarts, the “ Gate of Calais,” had better, perhaps, 
not be brought into arithmetical competition with some of 
these, though its price—close on 2,500 guineas—was not 
too disproportionate.——-The Committee on the Irish 
Society’s Estates has, under Mr. Morey’s chairmanship, 
reported somewhat adversely to the action of the 
London Companies in getting rid of their estates 
The Prince or Wates opened the Naval Exhibition, 
which promises to be a great success.——An interest- 
ing meeting of shareholders in the Hansard Publishing 
Union, another of the great BorromiEy group of in- 
securities, was held on Tuesday, and on the same day the 
adventurers in the last confidence trick of the ordinary 
kind were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. It may be 
argued that punishing the victims in these cases would be 
more preventive and perhaps more retributive also. 
A story told by the Daily News, if true, shows that Mr. 
Justice Wricut is determined to keep up his record of eccen- 
tricity. It has, it seems, beenthe decent custom at Liverpool 
to forbid or discourage the presence of women at indecent 
assault cases. But the good Sir Rosert—Sir Roser mal- 
gré lui—rated the inspector, and bid spread wide the doors 
that the women might enter in and hear things delectable 
to them. For ambition is, as we know, the foible of the 
noblest minds, and Sir Ropert, though contemptuous of 
mere titles, is doubtless emulous of the aureole which gilds 
the brows of Lords Hatspury and Esner as defenders of 
woman’s rights ——Among the arrivals at the Zoo during 
the last week are specimens of the carnivorous marsupials 
of Tasmania which have given so much trouble to the 
colonists, the Tasmanian wolf, Zebra wolf, or dog-headed 
Thylacinus (Thylacinus cynocephalus), and the Ursine 
dasyure or Tasmanian devil (asywrus ursinus). There 
are two of the former and three of the latter animals. 


By the death of the Archbishop of York, the 

Obituary. first victim of great note to the recurrent demon 
of influenza, the Church of England has lost 

the ablest and most eloquent prelate who has adorned the 
Bench since the death of Samue, 
has a heavier obituary been seen on a single day than that 
of Monday, which included Mr. Barry SuLLIvAN, an actor, 
not of genius, but of eminence; the learned German histo- 
rian, Grecorovius, the defender of Lucrezia Boros ; Dr. 
Luarp, Registrary of Cambridge University, one of the 
best of our record editors and historical antiquaries, who 
only missed the glory of having his name associated with 
the Cambridge Shakspeare by his appointment to his Uni- 
versity duties; Mlle. Jutierre Bonueur, whose fame as a 
oe was merged in her sister's, but not small; and 
. Cufrvugt, the first editor of Saivt-Sumon, and an histo- 
rical scholar of no mean note.——Sir Montague was 
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a judge of vast experience and great repute, and his name- 
sake Montem a concert and oratorio singer of t finish 
and delicacy, and an admirable musician.——Mr. Tomas 
Hake, at a great age, died without seeing the day of that 
famous plan of proportional representation which has 
seduced almost all the best political heads, Tory as well as 
Liberal, and which will certainly be carried out when de- 
mocracies are philosophical or philosophers democrats—we 
fear not till then.——Lord Powis was not very much known 
to the general public, but was one of the best representa- 
tives of the scholarly type of English peer. He was High 
Steward of the University of Cambridge, and lovers 
of coincidences—a harmless fancy—may note that the 
holder of that high but indefinite office in the sister Uni- 
versity had predeceased him but a short time, and that 
both represented (Lord Powis in the female line) the 
family, great in literary as well as in political history, of 
was a Greek his- 
torian of eminence who was held by his countrymen to have 
refuted the very damaging theories of FALLMERAYER as 
to their non-Hellenism, and who, as a matter of fact, evaded 
them rather cleverly. 
The first part of the unpublished fragments of 
Books, De Quincey’s Suspiria de Profundis, edited by 
Dr. Japr, has appeared (HEINEMANN). 


THE NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


HE Committee of the Naval Exhibition has constructed 
a triumphant answer to the criticism which was made 
on their project in its early days. Some of this came from 
professional funny men, and may be considered as some- 
thing of no importance which happened in the natural 
course of things. There were, however, others who ex- 
pressed doubts whether it would be for the good or the 
dignity of the navy to give the Cockneys a raree-show in 
its name. To this, which was a serious question, the Com- 
mittee has answered by forming an Exhibition which is not 
a raree-show, but to a very great extent a most interest- 
ing historical collection, and does, besides that, contain a 
really representative array of weapons and machines. If 
Cockneys are pleased with this, it will be so much the better 
for them, and not the worse for the navy. Even a very 
austere taste need not be offended by the drilling on the 
Arena or the terrific combat on the Lake, which, for the 
rest, is a most ingenious performance. Commendable vigi- 
lance has been shown in excluding those “ products ” which 
have an irritating habit of forcing their way into all ex- 
hibitions. The sweet biscuits and rackets (excellent of 
their kind, no doubt) occupy a diminutive space, and may 
easily be skipped. It is a pity that the cases were not 
numbered as well as the exhibits, and that the smaller 
exhibits seem to have been numbered first and arranged 
afterwards, whereby some confusion has ensued ; which, as 
it cannot be cured, must be endured. With the exception 
of a part of the spirit in which Netson’s body was preserved 
(the exhibition of this isan outrage on decency), none of 
the things shown are inappropriate. 

The historical portion of the Exhibition fills an irregular 
parallelogram of manageable proportions, If it only con- 
tained its one admirable Reynoips and twelve Letys, it 
would still be worth a visit. The ReyNoups is the QuEEN’s 
noble portrait of Ropvry, which was exhibited (and skied 
for the convenience of West's hideous portrait of Hoop) at 
the Gueten Exhibition. It is shown — on the line— 
which, as all the world knows, the Admiral broke on the 12th 
April, 1782. The Letys—which are the property of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty—are the portraits of 
the “ flagg men in the late great fight with the Duke of 
“ York against the Dutch,” as the appropriate quotation 
from Perrys in the Catalogue duly says. ‘“ Here are”— 
Pepys was speaking of the Duke of York’s chamber, but 
the words apply to the Exhibition—“the Prince's (Rursrt), 
“Sir Asku’s, Sir Tuomas Teppiman’s, Sir Curis- 
“ vopHER Minas, Sir JosepH Jorpan, Sir Berke- 
“ Ley, Sir Tomas ALLEN, and Captain Harmay’s, as also 
Duke of ALnemarue’s.” The portraits of Sanpwicu, 
Sir W. Peyy, and Sir Jeremy Suirn hang alongside them, 
and there is a Sir Joan Lawson, all by Lety. One could 
wish that the Catalogue, which quotes Pepys, had also 
quoted CLARENDOn’s character of Lawson, who “ was indeed, 
“ of all the Men of that Time, and of that Extraction and 
“ Education, incomparably the modestest and wisest man, 
“and the most worthy to be confided in.” Such praise 


from such a judge was worth repeating. Looking at these 
perinie. the ingenuous visitor may wonder whether the 

arpaulins among them were indeed the rude sea dogs 
described by Macaunay. They do not look it, and yet they 
look men ; but perhaps that was the art of Ley. Again, 
no harm will be done if the visitor is reminded by these 
portraits that James IT. was not always a cowardly Popish 
King, as Swirt called him, but during one part of his life 
did more for the English navy than any of its rulers— 
always excepting its father, Henry VIII. But the his- 
torical collections which fill the Bensow, Biake, and 
NeEtson Gallery —to say nothing of the Arctic department— 
are too full and too varied to allow, we do not say of 
description, but even of indication, which shall be at once 
brief and adequate. Here are mementoes of three centuries 
of work, and of fighting at sea, Turning to the right at 
the endof the Nexson Gallery, and averting the eyes from 
“ products ” which lie in wait, you next come to the Cook 
Gallery, in which are charts and navigating instruments, 
ancient and modern, delightful to look at. Again to the 
right come marine engines, which at the proper times are 
in motion, and beyond them a long gallery of models. To 
some at least this, “ The Seppings Gallery,” will be the 
most attractive part of the Exhibition. It contains, to 
begin with, many old friends which used to be at South 
Kensington, but of late years have been assisting in the 
education of naval officers at Greenwich; the models of 
Perr’s ships, and the frigates or liners of the eighteenth 
century. Te these have been added a very complete col- 
lection of models of the types of ships now in use in the 
navy. It is a sufliciently trite remark, but true, that, 
whatever advances we have made in building ships, we 
have not improved on the beauty of the old ones. Looked 
at from this point of view, which is not, we acknow- 
ledge, utilitarian or scientific, the comparison between old 
and new is sufficiently striking. The associations, too, of 
the old are the better, for it was in them that the great 
things were done. The great things which will be done 
with the new are still, by no fault of officers or men, to do. 
Some of these models, too, are curious little remnants of 
history—for instance, the little models of bone made by 
the French prisoners of the old war-time, whose rations, it 
is to be feared, consisted largely of such parts of sheep and 
oxen as cannot be eaten. 


With the models the smaller and, to a well-regulated 
mind, the more interesting part of the Exhibition ends. 
But there is another, and a larger, of which much is given 
up to such illegitimate attractions as eating-houses, ice- 
shops, and pistol-galleries. Whether the model of the 
Victory, as large as life, and as much like the real thing 
as it can be in the absence of masts, is, with its wax- 
work figures in the cockpit, and so forth, to be counted 
legitimate or not, is perhaps a matter of taste. The 
County Council objected, as we seem to remember, to the 
masts. Perhaps the members thought they would tumble 
down, or that small boys would climb up and risk their 
necks. The deficiency is not to be laid at the door 
of the Committee. As for the panorama, it may pass. 
To complain of it because there is not enough smoke 
would be unreasonable, though, as a matter of fact, at 
the moment chosen for the picture, which is that of 
Netson’s death, the Victory’s deck, which is the centre of 
the panorama, was covered with a fog of smoke and of dust 
from the stern timbers of the Bucentaure, into which she 
had fired in breaking the line. It would be more reason- 
able to complain that the Aedoutable, which is alongside 
the Victory, is painted of disproportionate size. She was a 
small seventy-four ; but here she looks like a three-decker. 
Neither do we think that the Bucentawre, the Santissima 
Trinidad, the Neptune, and the Téméraire are painted in 
their proper relative positions to the Victory. Possibly, 
however, these details do not bother the sight-seer. This 
part of the Exhibition contains the galleries in which are 
the great guns and the machine-guns. They partake of the 
nature of products; but it may be allowed that they are 
more interesting than most. A rather melancholy interest 
attaches to those monuments of the modern mania for size, 
the 67- and the r1o-ton guns. The machine-guns are 
delightful toys, and on dry land, under a shed, it would be 
amusing enough to spend an hour playing with them. In 
the middle are the great attractions (it is wrong that it 
should be so; butso it is), the Arenaon which the blue-jackets 
drill, and clowns perform inane butfooneries, and the Lake 
on which terrific combats come off twice a day. The grand 
stand between the two ought to be provided with exits, and 
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not only an exit on either side, as it is at present. Of the 
drill nothing need be said, save that it is good—done by 
brown-faced sailors who know their work. As for the 
terrific combat, it is good fun. The two model ironclads 
maneuvre on the surface of the pond, and roll in a quite 
realistic way. The preliminary battle between one of them 
and a torpedo boat is decidedly clever. The torpedo boat 
comes puffing out at a very respectable rate of speed, and is 
blown into the air with a most imposing display of flames 
and smoke. Then her shattered remains sink dismally. 
The battle between the ironclads—one a barbette, the other 
a turret-ship—follows, till the barbette is knocked into a 
cocked hat, and surrenders. The big guns are worked 
round and round with creditable precision. Nor does the 
fighting end here; for what we presume to be a foreign 
ironclad rushes out, and careers round under furious fire 
from two buoys, which you discover with some surprise re- 
nt the Spithead forts. It is so realistic that nervous 
ies in the neighbourhood put out umbrellas. Submarine 
mines then explode, and all is over. This is an entertain- 
ment, and not a bad one. If anybody thinks it is quite 
like the real thing, he must be a foolish person; but it 
does approximately represent what the real thing is meant 
to be. Whether the turrets and great guns of H.M. ships 
will work as smoothly as the models is a question which it 
is not neces to discuss in this connexion. The handling 
of these little imitations is certainly very smart. 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, 


HE nation, as well as the Church, is intellectually and 
morally the poorer for the death of the Archbishop of 
York. Although Dr. Macre was as far as possible from 
being what Cartyte called a “Macreapy Bishop,” his 
aang and in its way fervent, piety did not prevent him 
being a statesman and a man of the world. Macavuay 
once said that any one who carried out the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount would find himself in a lunatic 
asylum within a fortnight. The late Archbishop of York 
was on safer ground when he argued, much to the disgust 
of noisy and feather-headed fanatics, that no civilized State 
could be founded upon the doctrines of forgiveness and 
self-abnegation. Macavu.ay’s remark admits of the obvious 
answer that the Christian religion was not intended to con- 
secrate and embody the usages of artificial society. If indi- 
viduals do not lead Christian lives, that is their fault, and not 
the fault of Christianity. But, as the Arcupisnor put it, 
with unanswerable force, the State is a trustee, and cannot 
squander the interests of others, as an individual may, and 
sometimes ought to, sacrifice his own. Dr. Mace belonged 
to what was once called the Hard Church. His early 
Evangelicalism was widened and modified by contact 
with men and knowledge of affairs. He never became, 
and was perhaps incapable of becoming, an enthusiast 
or a sentimentalist. In some respects he resembled a pious 
and decent Swirt, though of course without the fire of 
indignant genius which consumed while it illuminated that 
marvellous mind. Dr. Macger’s rich Irish humour, which 
he could not always keep under control even when he tried, 
was accompanied by a singularly penetrating intelligence 
and an argumentative power which made him perhaps the 
most formidable controversialist of his time. He was great 
in the House of Lords. He would have been still greater 
in the House of Commons, where he would have found 
inexhaustible food for his pungent and piercing irony. 
Some of Archbishop Macer’s indiscriminate eulogists have 
called him learned, which he certainly was not, and have 
compared him with Burke. They might as well have 
likened him to Napotzon or Junius Cxsar. Burke's wit 
is, as a rule, deplorable, and Macer's political philosophy 
was of the most severely practical kind. On one recent 
oceasion the late Arcupisnop failed to satisfy the judgment 
of competent critics. Every one remembers the fine speech 
in which he explained, and deferded, his Bill to control the 
insurance of infant life. He became Chairman of the Select 
Committee on his own measure. But he was unsuccessful, 
probably from inexperience, in handling witnesses, and the 
proceedings of the Committee, which is still sitting, have 
harmonious. 

r. Macee never knew his dfather, the Archbish 
of Dublin, and author of the otk on Atonement. Hes 
father was a clergyman ; but he himself had little acquaint- 
ance with ordinary parochial matters. He soon became 


known as a preacher, and as a public speaker who rivalled 
the fame of his contemporary fellow-countryman the first 
Lord Cairns. Lawyers have been heard to say that Arch- 
bishop Tarr would have made an ideal judge. Archbishop 
MacEeE, who never sat on the Judicial Committee, had an 
almost infallible power of detecting flaws in an argument: 
and faults of logical method. Of his eloquence perha 

enough has been said. At its best it was superb, and, fairly 
or unfairly, carried his audience away. The House of 
Lords has seldom presented such a scene as followed the 
delivery of his magnificent oration on the second reading of 
the Irish Church Bill. It was not only that the Lords 
cheered with unwonted vigour and heartiness, as if they 
had been transported to another place. The throng of 
congratulatory friends who gathered round the Bishop of 
Perersoroucn, when the applause at length subsided, 
suggested rather the French Chamber than the English 
Senate. The ARcHBISHoOP never quite repeated that suc- 
cess, and, as the lapse of years diminished his physical 
strength, his attendance in the Upper House became less 
frequent, and he rarely intervened in debate. His 
first appearance as Archbishop of York was hailed witl 
sympathetic cheering, just as his promotion met with 
universal approval. The hopes of public usefulness in a 
new career have been sadly deceived. The ArcuprsHoP has. 
fallen a victim to his strong sense of duty and his intense 
passion for work. 1t is known that his death was directly 
caused by neglect of a bad cold, and by persistence in going 
about his business when he ought to have been in bed. 
He acted in the spirit of that noble passage which the dying 
Lord Carteret quoted from Homer, and which tells how 
no man can escape his destiny by evading his obligations. 
In Yorkshire the ArcuBisHor’s wonderful oratory, and his 
innate capacity for adapting himself to every kind of 
gathering, would have made him a general favourite. His 
brusqueness of manner and impatience of dulness or slow- 
ness gained him enemies among the clergy, who were apt 
to think that Dr. Macze reserved his social amiability for 
London drawing-rooms. But now that he is gone, the 
diocese over which he ruled so long, and which he left so 
lately, will recollect only his brilliant talents, his adminis- 
trative ability, and his entire devotion to the service of the. 


National Church. 


THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN COMPANY. 


referred the other day to the affairs of the Hansard’ 

Union, and to the connexion of Mr. Horatio 
Borromiey with that unlucky enterprise. On Monday last 
Mr. Justice Strrtinc made a compulsory order for the 
winding-up of the Anglo-Austrian Printing and Publishing 
Company, with which also Mr. Borromiey had intimate, 
and for himself not unprofitable, relations. The Anglo- 
Austrian Company appears to have been one of the most 
singular associations ever launched into this world of sin. 
It was incorporated in November 1889 to carry on in 
Austria and the United Kingdom the business of paper- 
makers, bookbinders, and newspaper proprietors. The pro- 
spectus was issued in February 1890, the Chairman being 
Sir Henry Isaacs, then Lord Mayor, and the Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. Borromtey. No less than a baker's dozen of 
separate businesses were to be purchased by the Company, 
their aggregate value—to speak more accurately their aggre- 
gate price—amounting to half a million and a hundred 
thousand to spare. But while these concerns differed in 
many respects, in one respect they all agreed. They alk 
belonged to Mr. Borromtey, or, at all events, Mr. BorromLey 
was ready to sell them. The nominal share capital of the 
Company was half a million, a quarter of a million in Pre- 
ference and another quarter in Ordinary shares. Then 
there was to be a quarter of a million in debentures, raising 
what Mr. Manrtatini called the “ demd total” to three 
quarters of a million. These figures are, however, purely 
fictitious. Nothing like them was ever realized, in fact. 
Even the nominal amount allotted was less than a hundred 
thousand pounds, and the Company actually received only 
about ninety-three thousand. This, however, is a very 
considerable sum in itself, and there must be a 
many people who would like to know what became of it. 
For some seven thousand shares were issued, and the 
present balance of the Company would be about five-and- 
twenty pounds but for outstanding liabilities. The Com- 
pany, to quote the precise words of Mr. Justice Stir.ine, 
“ has not acquired any business whatever, has never carried 
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“ on any business of any kind, and has no property what- 
“ever,” except the trifling sum already named. What, 
then, was done with the ninety-three thousand pounds? 
Qn the 28th of March, 1890, cheques for seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds were signed on behalf of the Directors, and 
handed to Mr. Borromitey. At that time the Directors, 
besides the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, were Mr. Acc- 
GarpNER, the member for Cheltenham, the late Mr. Coiz- 
RIDGE KeEnnarp, Sir Roper the member for 
North Kensington, Mr. Kecan Pav, and Lord Teynnam. 
In May of last year Mr. Acc-Garpner withdrew from the 
Board, and when he again attended he brought his solicitor 
with him. In July 1890 the balance at the disposal of the 
Company had dwindled, in round numbers, to sixteen thou- 
sand five hundred pounds. But of this were paid Directors’ 
fees, a hundred and twenty-five pounds to the Chairman, 
fifty pounds each to Sir Roper Lerusripce, Mr. Pavt, 
Mr. Kennarp, and Lord Teynyuam. In the following 
month Mr. Borromuiry received a cheque for ten thousand 
pounds, stated to be for “working capital,” although the 
Company was not in possession of any business whatever. 


At Michaelmas last year a board meeting was held, and 
a most extraordinary meeting it must have been. There 
were present—Sir Henry Isaacs, Sir Roper Lerusriper, 
Mr. Pavut, Lord Teyynam, and Mr. Borromtgy. There 
were no reports, and there was no statement of accounts. 
The directors declared a dividend of eight per cent. on the 
Preference shares, and fifteen per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares. Yet at that time the Company had no business, 
and up to this moment it has not acquired the right to 
trade in Austria. In October three cheques were paid to 
the directors, except Mr. Acc-Garpner and Mr, Borrom.ey, 
for fees. In November Mr. Borromiey received a 
cheque for two thousand five hundred pounds, and in 
December another for a thousand. “ Additional working 
“ capital” was the pretext of these payments. In January 
of the present year, Mr. Acc-GarpNER, whose conduct 
throughout these transactions contrasts favourably with 
the supineness of his colleagues, went himself to Vienna, 
and, by the advance of five thousand pounds from his own 
pocket, procured an extension of the time within which 
the Viennese undertakings contemplated by the Company 
might be bought. But Mr. Acc-Garpyer’s efforts were 
useless; for these properties, including that well-known 
journal, the Wiener Tagblatt, have never been acquired by 
the Company, which is now hopelessly insolvent, owing a 
great deal more than the small reserve in its coffers. Well 
might Mr. Justice Stirtinc say that “every one of these 
“ transactions called for the most rigid scrutiny, and the 
“‘ most searching investigation.” The result of the in- 
quiries made by the Committee, for which Mr. Acc- 
GARDNER again was largely responsible, is the story we 
have briefly summarized. There will now be a further and 
a still more formal examination of this amazing Company, its 
history, and its promoters. “ Extraordinary,” said Mr.J ustice 
Streine, “as have been the incidents in many of the cases 
“which have come before the Court, there is no case in 
“ which the facts are more remarkable than the present.” 
The person who ought most earnestly to invite, and even 
to demand, publicity is Mr. Horatio Borromuey. It is 
alleged against him, by the petitioning auditor, that the 
property which he persuaded the Company to buy was 
never his to sell, and that nearly ninety thousand pounds 
was obtained by him from the shareholders, without any 
return or consideration whatsoever. The Committee could 
elicit no information on the subject, and no documents 
were laid before them. It is time, and rather more than 
time, that Mr. Borromiey explained what he did with all 
this money. Sir Henry Isaacs, who has been Chief 
Magistrate of the City, and is still an Alderman, may also 
have some explanation to offer. There never was a richer 
opportunity for people with an explanatory turn of mind. 


SCENERY AND ACTING, 


IR FREDERICK LEIGHTON showed a commend- 
able courage at the Royal Academy Banquet last 
Saturday in departing from the routine of toasts which has 
been honoured by the observance of more anniversaries than 
the oldest Academician can remember. He left out Litera- 
ture and Science, astonished to find themselves neglected, 
and substituted for them Music and the Drama, a little 
fluttered by hearing themselves called upon. Sir Freperick 


Leicuton is, as the late Lord Lyrron once styled himself 
in a dedication to Sir Francis Cuantrey, whom he cele- 
brated as an artist in marble, an artist in words, as well 
as a master of two at least of the other arts which 
have their home and school in the Royal Academy. His 
speeches are finely cut and richly glowing gems. Of 
what he said of music and of Sir ArTHur SvuLLIvAN, and 
of what Sir ArtHur SvuLuivan said in reply, we do not 
propose to deal here. We are concerned for the moment 
with only one thing which he said of Mr. Irviye and the 
drama, and with only one thing which Mr. Irvine said in 
reply. After speaking in terms of just acknowledgment 
of those great personal qualities which mark Mr. Irvine as 
an actor, Sir Freperick went on to say, with a certain 
interrogative timidity, “May I add that his fine sense of 
“ scenic splendour and of the delights of form and colour 
“ are a strong claim to the sympathy of artists with Mr. 
“ Henry Irvine?” We donot wonder that Sir Freperick 
LeicutTon had the grace to ask for permission before he 
insinuated this audacious opinion, even in the form of a 
question. All superior persons are well convinced that 
scenic splendour is the ruin of the drama, that it subordi- 
nates SHAKSPEARE to the upholsterer, the carpenter, and 
the property-man, makes the manager a showman, and 
reduces the actor toa lay figure. Scenery, we are told, is 
the bane of acting, or is rather a device to conceal the actor's 
want of power, and to find a source of attraction which 
alone he fails to exert. This being so, it is curious to note 
that it was not Mr. Irvine the manager who introduced Mr. 
Irvine the actor to the stage, but Mr. Irvine the manager 
who grew out of Mr. Irvine the actor, and that the 
manager is accepted by the public as best able to supply 
suitable conditions for the actor. 

Mr. Irvine, who has been used to this style of criticism, 
if it can be so called, and who, it may be hoped, has a 
thorough contempt for it, made a very frank confession of 
his own doctrine and practice. “I have an abiding faith 
“in the communion of the arts, in the harmonious com- 
“bination of poetry, painting, and music to sustain the 
“ living drama in its appeal to the cultivated mind.” We 
are a little afraid of the heavy artillery we propose to bring 
up to support Mr. Irvine; but at all hazards we will re- 
mark, as incidentally and unpedantically as we can, by way 
of casual parenthesis, that this is the doctrine of ARisTOTLE, 
who has not been superseded asa critic by Lessinc, Hazuirr, 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, or even Mr. Arcuer. We 
suspect, indeed, that Mr. Irvine has been reading the 
Poeties, where he has found that the most knowing mind of 
antiquity saw in music the chief relish of the drama—not 
the meat, but the sauce to it—and recognized the persuasive, 
the psychagogic or soul-leading, effect of scenery. It is 
true that the “master of them that know” holds, what is 
unquestionable, that scenery is the work of the scene- 
painter, and not of the poet, and that it is not essential 
to tragedy ; but, as he holds that neither acting nor actors 
are essential to tragedy either, and as the reformers of the 
stage do not propose to abolish acting and actors as well as 
scenery, his authority, thus interpreted, would carry them 
too far. 

No one pretends that music and scenery are essential to 
acting. There could be, and has been, good acting without 
either. All that is contended for is that they are aids to 
acting; and, skilfully employed, they attune the mind to the 
poet’s conceptions, and to the sympathetic appreciation of 
the actor’s delineation of characterand emotion. They are, 
in the phrase of the venerable authority we have quoted, 

ychagogic—they win and lead on the mind. Anything 
which by baldness and insufficiency shocks and interrupts 
the feeling, which ought to be continuous, or weakens its 
intensity, is so much withdrawn from the power of re- 
ceiving the due impression from the poet's conception 
and the actor's art. A barrack counterfeiting a royal 
palace, the King and Queen of Denmark seated upon two 
chairs on a kitchen table, holding a court—the arrange- 
ment which was adopted during Mr. Worsie's perform- 
ance of //amlet, and which we have very little doubt 
contributed in no small degree to his failure—these things 
simply produce that effect of incongruity which is fatal to 
dramatic illusion. Of course the same effect might be pro- 
duced by inappropriate decoration, however magnificent. 
But then the error is not in the magnificence, but in the in- 
appropriateness, The true objection is, not that the scenery 
is overdone, but that it is illdone. The fault is not in 
quantity, but in quality. The question is not one of more 
or less, but of right or wrong. ‘I'he beauty of Sicilian earth 
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and sea and air, and the magnificent life of Italian princes 
and nobles of the middle ages, which formed, at the 
Lyceum, the background for the action and poetry of 
Much Ado About Nothing, did not withdraw attention 
from the proper business of the play. They simply had 
that mind-leading and sense-quieting effect which leaves 
the intellect more disengaged for its proper work. So 
with the mixture of weird superstition and barbaric pomp, 
of fierce savagery and rude hospitality which were im- 
pressed on every scene of Macbeth at the same theatre. 
By a mere appeal to the eye it struck the note of the piece 
better than a whole volume of exposition, and gave the key 
to the acting. Scenes and grouped figures remained pre- 
sent, indeed, but in a retired ground, to the spectators, and, 
instead of withdrawing attention from actors, threw them 
forward in more powerful relief. So with regard to accuracy 
of costume and locality. SHAKSPEARE, we are told, ship- 
wrecked crews in inland countries, made Hector talk of 
ARISTOTLE, both the Duke of York and the Duke of Grov- 
cEsTER speak of MaccntaveL—he seems to have been a 
favourite author in the family—and brought Brutus and 
Cassius on the stage in Spanish cloaks and with swords by 
their sides, which in time of peace no Roman wore. There 
was not much discrimination in periods and places then. 
But when SuHaxkspeareE had to deal with a time and with 
persons as near to him as Pirr and Fox are to us, he or his 
stage-manager took care’to be perfectly accurate in costume, 
and came as close as he could to the splendour of kings, 
great nobles, and greater churchmen. The collision of 
theatric representation with clear and distinct knowledge 
would, it was felt, be fatal. That knowledge is now sufli- 
ciently diffused of distant and foreign lands and periods to 
give scope to the same principle. Macperu in a court suit 
was not offensive in Garrick’s time. Macpetu in evening 
dress and Banqvo in boots and breeches would scarcely be 
accepted now. 

The fact is that, in the eighteenth century, scenery in any 
true sense did not exist, not merely on the stage, but in 
fiction, in poetry, in history. In Frevprxc’s novels, some 
one has said, there are simply “‘ practical” gates, barns, and 
houses. In history, as then written, kings and statesmen 
are in the foreground, but there are no groups of people, 
surging and swaying about them as there are in Smak- 
SPEARE'S historic plays, so much truer in many respects 
than history itself. In Scortr, on the other hand, among 
novelists, as in CARLYLE, spite of his hero-worship, among 
historians, the scenery—the groups of people as well as the 
mere still life—is as important as the actors. This charac- 
teristic has naturally and necessarily found its way on to the 
stage, where not only the chief actors, but their environ- 
ment, social and physical, are demanded. S#AksPEARE, 
differing in this from CorNeILLe and Racrng, gives this 
environment in his groups of citizens and soldiers, his mobs 
and his festivals. The stage should give it too, with splen- 
dour when the original was splendid, with simplicity, and 
even poverty, in circumstances requiring them, with historic 
accuracy, so far as historic accuracy is compatible with 
artistic effect. Mr. Irvine has not only obeyed his own fine 
artistic sense in the scenic beauty of his revivals, but has 
also brought the stage into harmony with that larger intel- 
lectual movement, characteristic of our time, which de- 
mands to see things not in isolated simplicity, but in their 
origin and surroundings, their social and natural con- 
comitants. 


MANIPUR. 


Grr W. W. HUNTER has attained a high and deserved 
kh reputation as an organizer and marshaller of the 
results of others’ work in regard to Indian matters—a 
useful function, and, perhaps, in these days an indis- 
pensable one. He was thus in his vocation in the letter 
which he addressed to the 7imes of last Tuesday on the 
subject of the late Mr. Quinton ; but we cannot say that 
the particular example of his office is a very happy one. 
That Sir Wii.1am contributes very little of his own (for 
his caution that Mrs, Grimwoop is an interested party 
had been anticipated by all decent and intelligent discussers 
of the matter) matters little; indeed, it might have been 
better if he had contributed nothing at all. For his 
statement that, of his own knowledge in some years’ con- 
stant official companionship, Mr. Quinton was a man “ with- 
“ out any special gift of the initiative, and apt to lean on the 
“judgment of others,” is far more damaging than vin- 
dicatory. It is exactly such a man that we should expect 
to be guilty of the mixture of rashness and irresolution 


charged against the late Commissioner of Assam, whose 
“ experience” and “ high-mindedness” it is not nec 

for Sir Wrix1am to praise. But the singular medley of 
notes, some from Mr. Quinton’s family, some from an un- 
named “ member of Lord Lanspowne’s Government,” whose 
conception of official etiquette obliges him not to write to 
the 7'%mes directly, but permits him to do so by his insuffi- 
cient deputy Sir WiLL1AM, comes to nothing at all. We 
knew before that Mr. Quinton “ went to Manipur under the- 
“ orders of the Government of India” ; we wanted to know 
what these orders were and how they were carried out. We 
knew that Mr. Quinton had despatched an Assistant-Com- 
missioner to inquire; Mrs. Grimwoop said so. As Sir 
WILt14m admits that his own third argument “does not 
“ settle the point,” we need not be so cruel as to drive 
his own admission home. And his fourth, that Mr. 
Quinton, “after some hesitation, went, on the advice of 
“ Grimwoop, to the main gate,” is damaging indeed—but 
to Sir Writxram’s own side. If Mr. Quinton was the 
kind of man, after some hesitation, to yield to his sub- 
ordinate’s advice against his own judgment, we are once 
more not surprised that disaster occurred at Manipur. And 
Sir W1L114M must have an extraordinary idea of official 
duty if he forgets that, while, if the subordinate obeys the 
superior against his better judgment, the subordinate at 
least is technically blameless, the superior, if he is guided 
by the subordinate against his own better judgment, is still 
the man responsible for what happens. 

The strange and self-abuse of the Government of India 
in so long withholding information which they must have 
possessed as to the orders under which the unlucky enter- 
prise started, occasioned, no doubt, though it did not justify, 
Sir Witt1am Honter’s interference, of which he seems, 
from a later letter, to have tardily repented. But, 
before the publication of the papers, it was announced, 
on almost indisputable authority, that no orders had 
been given to arrest the Senapurry in Durbar, and 
it stands to reason that this is the only part of the 
matter in which the unfortunate Chief Commissioner could 
have pleaded that his hands were tied. It was not likely 
that the Viceroy or any one representing him should 
limit the expedition beforehand to four hundred men or to 
forty rounds ; and the most ingenious, as well as the most 
incompetent, Aulic Council in the world could not, if it 
would, have drafted beforehand the extraordinary pro- 
gramme of alternate violence and vacillation, of feebleness 
and foolhardiness mingled, of provocation and unprepared- 
ness to meet the dangers provoked, of blowing the horn, in 
short, before drawing the sword, which characterises the 
story, as known not merely on Mrs. Grimwoon’s authority, 
but on all the documents forwarded hitherto by the Vice- 
roy. Nor is any news likely to alter the judgment which 
the first reports foreboded—that an attempt of a kind on 
which, no doubt, when made with luck and judgment on 
great occasions, the fortune of empire often turns, had been 
made, fortunately in a small matter, without judgment and 
without luck, and had resulted in disaster, which may or 
may not be compensated to some extent by the warning it 
gives. 


“AMERICAN SERVILITY. 


_ is not we who call the American public servile, it is 

Mr. Tuomas Davison, writing in an American maga- 
zine. The servility of which he speaks is literary ; the 
spirit of America is in bondage to the literature of England. 
In fact, according to Mr. Davipson, America has not really 
begun to be American yet. Her people are unpatriotic, 
and they show their lack of patriotism—first, by “a willing- 
“ness to break the laws when they happen to be incon- 
“ venient”; next, by cultivating a foreign Muse on imported 
literary food-stuffs. The former charge we may leave to 
the consideration of the Americans, though we had under- 
stood that a readiness to obey only such laws as we do not 
care particularly to infringe was one of the noblest charac- 
teristics of the free modern spirit everywhere. 

Courts for cowards were erected, 


says the poet of the Jolly Beggars, not, indeed, uttering his 
own opinion, but prophesying of the future which is now 
the present. 

But as to literature, Mr. Davinson’s reproach against his 
countrymen is precisely that urged often by foreigners, 
“ No one who understands that a national literature must 
“be an embodiment of the national ideal will affirm 
“that ours is extensive.” But what is the American 
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national ideal ; or has America, has any country, a national 
ideal at all? If it has, in what works is the ideal to 
be found? If we take Emerson’s, Mr. Lowe's, Mr. 
Wuirtter’s, we know what the ideals of these authors are ; 
but it is less easy to be sure that the ideal is national, or 
that Chicago and New York follow the perfect path of the 
New England sages. To make a great deal of money, to 
make it in a hurry, to treat Nature mainly as raw material, 
would, perhaps, seem, on a general view, more near to the 
American ideal than any “quietly and persistently striving 
“‘to be simply noble.” Of course, the same remarks may 
be made about any country. Our English energies are not 
entirely devoted to living the precise life, in the manner of 
Worpswortu. Germany does not exclusively pursue after 
the ideal of Gorrne. Mr. Davrpson’s countrymen may console 
themselves by reflecting that they are no worse than other 
people. A nation of idealists is not likely to be found any- 
where in a hurry. But Mr. Davipson, we presume, means 
that his countrymen, when they are not on the trail of 
the Emersonian ideal, are still panting in pursuit of some 
other literary standard, which is not their own, but 
foreign. “ The reading public craves unpatriotic literature.” 
This means, perhaps, no more than a tendency to buy 
English pirated novels cheap, rather than to buy native 
novels dear. The absence of copyright, combined with the 
passion for the cheap, has caused this lack of patriotism, 
but ideals have very little to do with the matter. We 
venture to think that, on the whole, we have more enter- 
taining novelists than America possesses at present. The 
American public clearly thinks so, too; besides, it can get 
their works for next to nothing. So it buys them, but its 
‘ideals will be little affected by its studies. We read Ganortavu, 
and never dream of taking to murder, or forgery, or to the 
trade of the amateur detective. We read Cooper, without 
wanting to scalp even a Mingo. We read Mr. Howe ts, 
untempted to imitate his style, or to adopt his ideas, or to 
bring our manners into conformity with those which he 
describes. Mr. Davipson takes things much more seriously. 
He appears to think that English fiction is one long 
dithyramb in praise of persons with titles. The American 
reads it, and, like the Caledonian when introduced to port, 
He drinks the poison and his spirit dies. 


No American can become a lord, but he can, if he 
be “as drunk as a lord,” or otherwise can ac- 
commodate his life to lordly ideas, and he does so, Mr. 
Davinson says. Now we venture to maintain that English 
fiction troubles itself very little about lords. Take Mr. 
Besant, take Cuantes Reape, take Mr. Srevenson, Mr. 
Mr. Gissinc, Mr. Merepitn, Mrs. take 
almost any living novelist who is likely to be successful 
in America, and you will find but little of the peerage 
in his pages. There is not much in these and other 
authors, say in Mr, Tuomas Harpy, to corrupt an American 
ideal. None of them slavishly worship wealth, which is, 
no doubt, a besetting American temptation. None of 
them hold up luxury as an aim and end of life. 
The unpatriotic American may “lower his moral tone 
**some,” if it is easily lowered by reading the cheap 
serials said to be preferred by milliners’ apprentices, 
But, as to decent “ foreign ” literature, French, German, 
Russian, or English, proving a moral plague to America, we 
disdain the imputation in the name of Europe at large. By 
all means let American authors “bring out the latent 
“ poetry ” of American life. It seems to need a good deal 
of bringing out, and, as a rule, to struggle for expression in 
dialects which might puzzle a philologist. It is a fine ambi- 
tion, to throw around American life “ ennobling charms 
“ which Burns and Scorr threw around the life of the Scottish 
“ people.” But there is no conspicuous example of an Ameri- 
can Scott or Burns before the world at present. Mark 
Twarn, indeed, brought out the latent poetry of the Mis- 
sissippi, and, perhaps, as much has been done for “The 
“* Great Smoky Mountains.” On the whole, however, the 
poetry of life in Chicago seems to be inconspicuous, and the 
poet who can illustrate it has still to be found. That is 
not our fault here in Europe, nor the fault of our literature. 
We administer, says Mr. Davipson, “a subtle atavistic 
* poison, which puts to sleep the new man, the free Ameri- 
“ can, in us, and wakes the slumbering, servile, or overbear- 
“ ing Englishman.” What a deplorable confession is this! 
Here we have a huge population of new and free Americans, 
and they cannot speak for themselves ; they must follow the 
star of an alien Remphan. It is in no way our fault if it 
be true that Americans, lacking rank, have to make wealth 
take its place, The whole population of New York may 


follow TuorEav into the woods if it likes ; all the elderly 
men of business may become Forest-sages; we are not 
interfering with them. It is not by reading any one 
of our respectable novelists that Americans will be made 
snobbish, be taught meanly to admire mean things. Mr. 
Winter's little book, Grey Days and Golden (Dovetas), 
will show Mr. Davipson what kind of lesson an American 
may learn from the country and the books of Scorr, 
Byron, Burns, and Suakspeare. There is not one ideal of 
American excellence, one of English, and so forth. All 
good and self-respecting lives aim at the same excellencies. 
But if any people deliberately battens on the cheap uncon- 
sidered trash stolen from the most vulgar stalls of a foreign, 
though kindred, nation, doubtless it will get little good by 
the process. English rubbish is probably far more widely 
circulated at thirty cents in America than at thirty-one 
shillings and sixpence at home. Perhaps it is from this 
ignorant trash that Young Americans get their ideas of 
“ Aristocratic English life,” from books answering to Lords 
and Liveries. Here nobody pays any attention to such 
wares. Probably the letters of London Correspondents in 
the American press do more harm, if any is done, 
than the few unrecognized survivals of the old fashionable 
novel, If America will pirate and peruse Lady Fanxy 
FLUMMERY, we regret it, but we cannot accept the blame 
for it. Mr. Davinson cries aloud for “a new race of 
“ literary critics.” He can only get it when America, her 
universities, and her press recognize that Literature is not 
an affair of new novels and of magazine articles, but of 
sound and arduous study of all that is excellent in the past. 
Mr. Davipsoy, we are glad to see, quotes ARISTOTLE. 
Plenty of Aristottz, Prato, Homer, SHAKSPEARE, 
Mo tire, may be recommended to the new race of literary 
critics. When sound studies become common, then, and 
not before, will the novels of Mammon be rejected, and the 
latest poetry will cease to be so inconspicuous, and “ de- 
“ generate American fathers and mothers” will not “buy 
“ titled husbands for their daughters.” That is a sorry 
spectacle, but it is not the result of reading any novelists 
who are now prophets in their own country of England. 
Of course we do not agree with Mr. Davinson in draw- 
ing an indictment against a whole people. The title- 
buyers are a minute minority, and it is not our fault 
if they are so gross and so uneducated as to follow the 
ideals of Lady Fanny Fiummery. There must be some 
cause of their conduct in human nature, especially in com- 
mercial human nature; for it is not English literature 
worthy of the name that will corrupt a noble character. 
But we are perhaps taking Mr. Davipson too seriously ; 
virtuous indignation must have something to be indignant 
about. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND BILL. 


We are sorry to be unable to compliment the Glad- 
stonian Lords on either the wisdom or the honesty 
of the renewed and extended opposition which they offered 
to the Newfoundland Bill Tast Monday night. Lord 
KBERLEy’s amendment had too much the appearance of a 
pretext, and it cannot by any stretch of courtesy be called a 
good one. The suggestion that the Lords should not go 
into Committee on the Bill because the Delegates have 
given a very conditional promise that the Colonial Legisla- 
ture will make the Imperial measure unnecessary would be 
acceptable only for one of two reasons. It would be partly 
justifiable if the passing of the Bill through Committee in 
the Lords meant its immediate acceptance by Parliament, 
which Lord Krwsertey well knows is not the case. It 
would be a reasonable enough request if the mere promise 
of the Delegates was of itself a security that the New- 
foundland Legislature would immediately pass an adequate 
Bill. No security that the promise is any such security 
has been given. The telegrams from St. John’s are 
perhaps not satisfactory evidence of the spirit of the 
Colonial Legislature, but as far as they go they show 
that the action of the Delegates has caused some sur- 
prise in Newfoundland. It is true that these telegrams 
also assert that a measure which had secured the previous 
approval of the Delegates would be passed by the Colonial 
deputies, anxious as they are to be prorogued and allowed 
to gohome. Unluckily, this assurance is not only a some- 
what Bardolphian security, but, if it were a formal guarantee, 
it would still have the very serious defect of leaving us at 


} the mercy of the moderation and good sense of the Dele- 
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gates. The ill-reasoned and petulant letter which they sent 
to Lord Kyurtsrorp, accompanied as it is by an absolutely 
impertinent note to the press, is of itself a sufficient reason 
for declining te put Her Masesty’s Government and the 
vital international interests of the Empire into a position 
so undignified and so dangerous. The spirit which makes 
a great parade of the difference between not proceeding 
with a Bill and letting it drop is ill to negotiate with. The 
ph in which the egates endeavour to put the 
Cabinet on the horns of a dilemma, by pointing out that, 
if the French Government is not pressing its claims unduly, 
for the purpose of “affecting the policy of Great Britain 
“ in other parts of the world,” its policy is “of an exceed- 
“ingly unfriendly character, and not at all in consonance 
“ with the spirit of the age” (whatever that may mean), 
shows a decidedly dangerous and rather childish readiness 
to play with tools. To leave our international interests at 
the mercy of such negotiators would be the excess of folly. 
As has been the case all along, the bulk of the Opposi- 
tion’s eloquence was composed of sentimental appeals on 
behalf of the “susceptibilities” of the colonists. The 
speakers fought steadily shy of the few dominating hard facts 
of the situation. Lord Kimperitey and Lord HErscHEe. 
were more moderate in their lan, e; but they used 
essentially the same argument as Lord Carrineton. To 


‘him the party of common sense has every reason to be 


obliged for the neatness with which he reduced the whole 
susceptibility argument to an absurdity. When the House 
of Lords was asked to make a diplomatic quarrel with France 
a certainty, and a war a far from remote possibility, by 
withdrawing its “hateful Bill” because some colonial 
young ladies had been so indifferent to their pleasure as 
to refuse to meet some officers of Her MaJesty’s Navy at 
a dance, it was surely time to come to a division at once. 
Ridiculous as it was, this was none the less a fait enough 
statement of the Opposition case. The more responsible of 
the speakers did acknowledge in a general way that legis- 
lation was necessary, but they insisted that it must be of 
a kind not to shock the susceptibilities of the colonists. 
Whenever they become huffy, the Imperial Government 
must draw back without regard to the effect on its relations 
to other Powers. If this is not what the Opposition means, 
it has yet to explain why it does not consider the refusal 
down to the Jast moment of the Newfoundland Legislature 
to secure the execution of the modus vivendi, the extremely 
uncertain character of the promise now at last given to 
take action, and the perverse obstinacy of the demand that 
the surrender by France of rights which she has repeatedly 
asserted she will not surrender must be a condition ante- 
cedent to negotiation, as justifying Her Masestry’s Govern- 
ment in preparing to secure the observation of an interna- 
tional agreement. Lord Sa.ispury, who, of course, has been 
accused of flippancy, and other horrors, for moderately 
describing, not the susceptibilities of the colonists, but the 
Opposition’s yersion of them, as grotesque, put the case to 
the House with as much clearness as his official position 
allowed. Those of us who are not bound by the same con- 
siderations are beginning to think that the time has come 
when the colonists must be told that, if their susceptibilities 
are so unreasonable, they must simply be overridden. If 
the Opposition is not of that opinion, let it at once main- 
tain that a war with France is a less evil than the necessity 
of enduring the sulks of Newfoundland. 


THE STOWMARKET ELECTION. 


E are of those who would rather win an actual election 

‘Y by one vote than lose it by amoral victory capable of 
being proved in thousands. And therefore we shall lay very 
little stress on the facts that Baron (or Viscount) Stern 
came nearly three hundred short of Mr. Copsotp’s Glad- 
stonian total in 1885, and that Mr. Greene topped Sir 
Tuomas THoORNHILL’s Conservative total of the same year 
by nearly seven hundred, the majority of the additional 
votes in the heaviest poll on record thus going to the Tory 
side. We were beaten in the Stowmarket division of 
Suffolk, and most of those who knew expected that we 
should be beaten. Baron (or Viscount) Stern, according 
to the delightful lingo of the Daily News’ reporter, “ has 
“ been.a generous financial supporter of the Liberal party, 
“and enjoys the personal friendship of Mr, GuapsTone.” 
We would not for worlds have ourselves approximated the 
two, facts, but the first, though itterly unconnected, no 


doubt, with the second, has a certain significance for men / 


of the world. It was said of the member for another 
Gladstonian county division by a fervent. eulogist :—“ He 
“ doesn’t ever speak, you know, and he doesn’t often vote ; 
“but he’s good for a twenty-pound cheque whenever you 
“ask him.” We are certain that both this honourable 
member and Baron (or Viscount) Stern (who has been. 
a generous financial supporter of the Liberal party, and 
enjoys the personal friendship of Mr. GLapsTone) are free 
from the slightest suspicion of corrupt practices, Corrupt 
practices, as was pointed out by some old fossils at the 
time of the most recent legislation against them, are now 
superfluous, not to say impossible. But the capacity of 
being in due time and season the generous financial sup- 
porter of a district as well as of a party has its value, as 
why should it not? Further, Mr. Srery (for we really 
cannot always Baron and Viscount him) has been carefully 
and for some time nursing the Stowmarket constituency, a 
constituency which, as the 1885 election showed, is strongly 
Radical. It is full of Nonconformists, and there are, perhaps, 
few parts of England where districts which have no resident 
squire are more frequent. It has been drenched with lies 
by Home Rule vans, and the happiest lie of all was found just 
in time for the election so as to supply the cartoon of the 
“six feet by two” speech. That speech, which may pos- 
sibly have been made in some form or other, though with 
no evil intent, had the misfortune to be clever. Youshould 
never be clever, and it is lucky that there is by all account 
little danger of the new member for the Stowmarket 
division violating this most wholesome rule. 

There is, however, another side to the matter, which we 
own we contemplate with a certain chastened satisfaction, 
increased notably, without any chequers, by the South 
Dorset contest, saved but saved so as by fire. Baron 
(or Viscount) Strern’s election does no immediate harm, 
thanks to the obliging conduct of the member for North 
Bucks, and it may do some good. We should like to 
hear, for instance, Mr. Forrest Fuuton’s idea of the Stow- 
market election. According to his view, and that of others, 
the Government Free Education proposals ought to have 
made Mr. GREENE win very much as Mimi won the One 
Thousand on a certain very neighbouring heath the other day. 
The agricultural electors of the division are numerous ; 
their wages are not high; they have a knack of having 
several children. They, even when they are Dissenters, 
are the last people in the world to be careful and troubled 
by qualms about possible benefit to Voluntary schools. Yet 
somehow or other this great boon has not interfered with 
the chances of Baron (or Viscount) STERN, generous financia} 
supporter of the Liberal party. And why should it? The 
East Anglian peasant’s brains are not fashioned quite after 
the model either of Fleet Street or of Mayfair. But he is 
a very shrewd person in his way, and he knows very well 
that if Party A offers him sixpence, Party B is much more 
likely to offer him sixpence-halfpenny than to bate him a 
farthing of its rival’s offer. This is for thoughts. The ex- 
citable French philosopher, it is well known, cried to his 
friend, “ Oh, mon ami! soyons vertueux, car l'état de ceux 
“ qui ont cessé de l’étre me fait frémir !” A burly Briton 
of our acquaintance once, by design or accident, translated 
this, not, we think, unhappily :—“‘ Always run straight in 
“ politics ; for you never can make sure of winning even if 
“ you don’t.” 


THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 


Ww are disposed to hold that the Opposition, English 
and Irish, have long since forfeited— at any rate as 

the Land Purchase Bill—all claim to have that 
“favourable construction” placed on their acts which a 
newly-elected Speaker is wont to solicit for his. It would, 
we think, be entirely within the right of the most impartial 
criticism to explain the protracted discussion which has 
taken place on Clause 5 of the aforesaid Bill, and the 
multiplicity of amendments to which it has given rise, as 
inspired throughout by purely obstructive motives. Never- 
theless, out of the abundance of a charity which embraces 
even Mr. Lasoucuere, and excludes no one from its com- 
prehensive ambit but Mr. Seymour Keay (who, however, 
has taken no part in this particular debate), we are pre- 
pared to give the Opposition the benefit of the doubt, 
and to assume that they had bond fide difficulties to 
resolve in connexion with the provisions relative to the 
“tenants’ insurance fund.” That such difficulties do 
really exist in the minds of persons sincerely anxious to 
further Mr. Batrour’s Bill is not, of course, a conclusive 
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reason for crediting Gladstonian objectors with good faith; 
but it is a reason, worth whatever may happen to be its 
value—which for present purposes we will take to be 
adequate. Mr. Sexton then, and Mr. Hearty, nay even 
Mr. Saw Lerevre, shall be assumed to have been—at any 
rate for a part of the time occupied by them—opposing the 
plan of the tenants’ insurance fund in the sole interest of 
the Irish tenants; and Mr. Lasoucuere shall be assumed 
to have been for the same period combating the conten- 
tion of Mr. Sexton and the others in the sole interest of 
the English taxpayer, of whom he has appointed himself 
protector; and neither party shall, for the nonce, be 
suspected of feeling, during the space in question, even 
the slightest afterthought of a desire to keep a Unionist 
Government another week or so longer in Committee 
upon the principal Ministerial measure of the Session. 

This charitable indulgence must not, however, be allowed 
to degenerate into mere weakness. There are plausible 
objections to be made to the plan in question, and these 
were made by Mr. Sexton and his fellow-objectors ; but 
they were exhausted long before the debate on the clause 
had finished, and much of what followed was mere endea- 
vour—arrested by the Chairman only in Mr. Storry’s case— 
to procure the indirect reversal of a decision already arrived 
at. Admissible criticism and permissible opposition were 
practically at an end when the Committee had pronounced 
in favour of the proposal to require from all tenants obtain- 
ing their holdings at less than twenty years’ purchase the 
payment for the first five years of an annuity equal to 
eighty per cent. on the annual value, such payment to be 
reduced at the expiration of that time, if no default has 
meanwhile been made, to four per cent. on the purchase- 
money. The object sought to be attained by this pro- 
vision is not merely a valuable, but a necessary, one. 
The insurance fund, which the excess payments provide, 
is deposited to meet the risk—we may almost say the 
periodically recurring risk—-of bad years; but, while it 
serves primarily as a security to the English taxpayer, 
it will at the same time protect the tenant against 
the possibility of having his hopes of ultimate pro- 

rietorship defeated by any such transitory and isolated 
Jisaste rs as droughts or floods. From both these points of 
view, therefore, it is obvious that the poorer the land, the 
more precarious the tenant’s position, and the consequently 
fewer number of years’ purchase at which a holding is 
valued, the greater is the need of this insurance fund. At 
the same time it, of course, follows—or rather it is only 
another way of saying—that the higher, relatively to his 
means and position, is the annual demand made upon the 
purchasing tenant. A purchaser at twenty years’ purchase 
only pays four per cent. on the purchase-money in paying 
an annuity of eighty per cent. on the annual value ; a pur- 
chaser at ten years, of course, pays eight per cent. on the 
former in paying eighty per cent. on the latter ; and it is 
easy enough, of course, for the tenants’ friends, English and 
Irish, to enlarge upon the hardship of this. Nor, indeed, 
can the Government reasonably complain of them for doing 
so. It is the incurable vice of this species of legislation that 
it proceeds upon two distinct and frequently conflicting 
principles ; and that its authors can only parry the attacks 
which each of these principles provokes in turn from 
its opponents by alternately “ blowing hot and cold.” 
Nothing could be sounder than the “ business ” argument 
by which the operation of the insurance fund plan is de- 
fended ; but then, unfortunately, it is not on business 
grounds that the State is being asked to advance the money 
for the repayment of which this security is to be created. 
The well-understood object of advancing the money is, as 
Mr. Sexton with perfect accuracy stated, “to widen the 
“ basis of social order by admitting as large a number of the 
“‘ tenants of Ireland to the rank of proprietors as possible.” 
And how, then, can the authors of the measure dispute the 
justice of the complaint that in every attempt they make 
to provide the State with strict security for its advance they 
are pro tanto nullifying the political operation of their Bill? 

We are bound, indeed, to admit that the Government 
have had in respect of these, as of most other provisions of 
their scheme, to choose between two alternative inconsis- 
tencies. As legislators committed to the theory that [reland 
is to be pacified, and only to be pacified, by putting the 
Irish tenant everywhere in the place of the landlord, th 
cannot consistently favour any legislative proposal whic 
would tend to arrest this process. Asadministrators of the 

ublic revenue, and pledged to the undertaking to protect it 
all risk in this transaction, they cannot consistently 


waive any of the securities which they have declared essen- 
tial to that object. They have elected, in the instance 
before us, to defy the argument from consistency in the 
former case, and to yield to it in the latter; and in spite 
of the grotesque and suspect supporter whom they have 
at to their side by so doing, we certainly hold them 
to have made the wiser choice. More enlightened, strange 
to say, than Mr. Strorey—who held that Mr. Lasoucnerr. 
might have known that he was making a mistake, because 
he found himself in the company of Mr, BaLrour—we are 
in nowise shaken in the above conviction by finding our- 
selves in the company of Mr. Lasoucnere. We justify it 
on what seems to us the unassailable ground that of the 
two different, and for the most part conflicting, objects 
which the Government have set before themselves, the 
one specially contemplated in the clause which the Govern- 
ment are adhering to is attainable in its entirety, and 
the other, though it is the nominal basis of the whole 
Bill, is not. You cannot make it a universal and infal- 
lible remedy for Irish discontent, and it is improvident 
to sacrifice any other virtue it may to that 
hopeless attempt. You can make its financial operation 
virtually safe for the English taxpayer, and since you can, 
you should. Whatever good political results it may produce 
in Ireland—and we are far from adopting the desponding 
belief that it will produce none—they must, from the nature 
of the case, be partial. It is impossible to doubt that it. 
will beget discontent as well as content; that the tenants 
excluded from its operation will envy the tenants admitted 
to it; and that the tenants admitted to it on — of 

ing eigh cent. of the annual value of their holdings 
rill under the Ashbourne Act, who pay 
in many cases a very much smaller proportion of their rent. 
Nor can it be denied that the answer of the Government to 
the complaint of both these two classes involves that same 
resort to the hot and cold method that has been noticed 
above. The tenant who complains of exclusion from the- 
Land Purchase Act can only be told that it would be im‘ 
possible to include him, except by the inexpedient course of 
making the measure compulsory; a reply which is better 
politics than philanthropy, more convincing to a landlord 
unwilling to sell than to a tenant eager to buy. The 
tenant, again, who complains that he gets his holding on 
worse terms than an Ashbourne Act purchaser can only be- 
told, as Mr. Batrour told him the other night, that the 
Ashbourne Act risks only a few millions, while the new 
purchase scheme risks many ; a reply which, again, is better 
finance than philanthropy, and es much less relevance 
for the Irish tenant than for the English taxpayer. 


These admissions, however, do not imply any obliga- 
tion to admit the legitimacy of the opposition which 
the Bill has encountered. The Gladstonians and Anti- 
Parnellites have a perfect right to point out once for all 
that the securities with which the Bill has been fortified 
are foreign and hostile to its “ beneficent” object. Mr. 
LaBoucHERE, again, and the other “protectors of the 
“ British taxpayers,” have a similar right to contend that 
the advance of the money to the Irish tenant cannot be 
made a safe financial transaction by any “ securities” what- 
soever. But they have no right to go on protesting and 
contending to these respective effects indefinitely ; and 
this is what Ministers have come much too near allowing 
them to do. We are now within less than a week of the 
Whitsuntide vacation,andthe Committee is only on the Sixth 
Clause of the Bill. A full three-fourths of the time occu- 
pied on the Fifth Clause was consumed in the repetition of 
objections which had been again and again answered from 
the Treasury Bench, and in the endeavour to re-introduce 
amendments already negatived. Ifthe Government do not 
take prompt measures to put a stop to these dilatory tactics, 
they will find public business hopelessly waterlogged before 
long. 


_ THE MAY RIOTS. 


fig = May-Day function of Labour with a capital L 
is only at the second year of its existence as a feast, but 


‘already it has become monotonous. It is too much the 


same thing. Even the fact that Mr. Cuntncuame Granam, 
less careful of ces than Jonn Gririn, demonstrated 
at Paris while Mrs. Granam was demonstrating at Madrid, 
is only formally a novelty. It is Mr. Cunmoname 
Granam’s function in life to play the practicable 

head for the regular Socialistic performer, and, as 
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Contncname Grauam is pleased to be a helpmate to him 
in this also, it is as well that she harangues in Spanish, 
which is a sonorous Janguage, and" before Spaniards, who 
have the reputation of being a polite people. So much 
community of sentiment is perhaps even of good example 
to the contemporaries of Dr. Insen and the Master of the 
Rotts. The eloquence poured forth at-all the meetings has 
been to the last degree of the most usual character.! Accord- 
ing to country, locality, and the speaker, it has been either 
blood, thunder, prophecies that a good time is coming when 
Labour shall reign and laws be all hostile to the bourgeoisie, 
or demonstrations, enforced by brass barids, that the wage 
fund which is sufficient for three can be divided among 
four without diminishing each man’s share. Some of it is 
violent and some of it is silly, but all of it is nonsense. 
' The course of the meetings has been much what it was 
in 1890. In London, peaceful and garrulous ; on the Con- 
tinent, orderly in the capitals, with one exception, and 
riotous in a few provincial towns or in _half-civilized 
eountry districts. The exception has been in Rome, and 
it is not necessary to be one of the strange friends of 
Labour, who endeavour to persuade it to become bri- 
gandage, to suspect that the fault was not wholly with 
the demonstrators. Two rtiles may be laid down with 
eonfidence for the treatment of meetings. One is that a 
meeting which is so dangerous as to require watching by 
regiments of cavalry -ought not to be allowed to take place 
at all. The second is that, when a meeting is allowed, and 
is also to be watched by an armed force, the watchers had 
better be kept within call, round the corner—unless, of 
eourse, it is thought advisable to provoke a disturbance for 
the purpose of making an example. If troops and a mob 
are left facing one another for a sufficient space, a dis- 
turbance ‘may be calculated upon. This truth was amply 
illustrated by the uproar in the Piazza de Panta Croce. 
It does not appear that the mob which collected there 
to listen to the fiery eloquence of Signor AmILcARE 
CrerrAni was particularly disorderly till it saw the cavalry, 
which was watching it on foot, begin to mount. Whenever 
eavalrymen mount under such circumstances, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that they are about to do something. 
Then, supposing the proper nervous tension to have been 
uced on the mob by stump oratory, and on the soldiers 
y the strain of waiting, of course the collision ensues. It 
is for the Government to decide whether it is desirable that 
a collision shouldensue. No pity whatever need be wasted 
on the agitators who inflamed the crowd, and it is fortunate 
that one of them had his head cut open; but a 
Government which, having it in its power to take the safer 
and the more humane course of forbidding the meeting 
altogether, chooses the’more!dangerous line of allowing it, 
must be held partly to blame for the consequences. The 
riot at Fourmies was an inexcusable piece of mob violence. 
In this case an attempt was made to rescue prisoners, and 
the troops did not fire except in self-defence. At Lyons, 
also, the mob were the aggressors, Riots of this stamp are 
not new either in the Department of the Nord or at Lyons. 
The agitators who provoked them must be presumed to 
have calculated on them. The French Government has no 
reason whatever to be disturbed by them, as long as 
it is not afraid of the Radicals in the Chamber. Un- 
fortunately there are signs that it is afraid. It has 
been apologetic, and there is talk of the removal of one of 
the regiments which restored order at Fourmies because it 
has become unpopular. This would be an excellent recipe 
for the provocation of farther riot. That the May-Day 
demonstration has not been universal is what was to be 
expected. The workman needs his food and drink as much 
on that day as another, and those who supply him must 
work, Many workmen, too, do not think that the very 
remote chance of bettering their lot by street processions is 
worth the loss of a day's wages. As long as Governments 
ang them from coercion, they will continue to work. 
hat these demonstrations are not laudably wise is true ; 
but the mass of mankind never was wise. If they become 
dangerous, it will be the fault of the Governments. ‘ 


THE CIVIC CROWN. 


y er~- presentation of the freedom of the City of London 
to a Governor of the Bank of England for services 
rendered in a financial crisis is, we suppose, a unique event. 
Its lack of precedent, however, may fairly be accounted for 
rather by the assumption that no opportunity for rendering 


services so signal has ever before presented itself to any one 
in Mr. Lipperpate’s position than by the hypothesis that 
they have at any previous time been performed and gone 
unrecognized. Mr. Lipprerpa te, it is true, observed, in his 
modest and genial reply to the toast of his health, that 
he had had no idea of receiving the honour bestowed on 
him that day “ until the newspaper put it into his head ” ; 
but we should be sorry to believe that even before the 
age of newspapers it would have been possible for the 
chief officer of the National Bank to have averted what 
would have been a national calamity without receiving the 
grateful acknowledgments of his fellow-countrymen. The 
“freedom of the City in a gold box” is, no doubt, a 
slightly prosaic substitute for the civic crown ; but if we 
consider how widespread is the misery which follows a 
collapse of credit, and what a multitude of ruined homes 
and shattered lives it leaves behind it, we may well feel 
that the one has no better title to the legend ob cives 
servatos than the other. Of course, as Mr. LippERDALE 
was generously anxious to point out, it was not all his 
doing. No doubt he was loyally supported by his direc- 
tors, and powerfully assisted by the Messrs. Roruscump, 
by many of the joint-stock banks, and by the Bank of 
France. But all these conditions might have been pre- 
sent, with a man of a different stamp from Mr. LippEr- 
DALE in the chair of the Governor, and yet the crash would 
have come. It is the courage and the promptitude to seize 
instantly and to use unhesitatingly the means of victory 
provided by circumstances which are the qualities honoured 
and rewarded in the successful military commander, though 
his staff may be perfect, and his battalions always the 
biggest ; and to the extent to which these qualities were 
displayed by Mr. Lipperpae he is entitled to a credit, 
from which the assistance, however valuable, of whatever 
allies and coadjutors, does nothing to detract. 

It was to be expected that the Cuance.tor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, in his speech at the evening's civic festivity, would 
do something more than congratulate Mr. LippERDALE on 
his honours ; that he would, in fact, go on to improve the 
occasion. The new freeman had himself, in fact, supplied 


the text in replying to the toast of his health ; and Mr. 


GoscHeN fixed at once upon the metaphor wherein the 
joint-stock banks were likened to the crew of a boat of 
which the Bank of England is the stroke. Mr. LippERDALE’s 
complaint against the joint-stock banks is that they take 
their time badly from their venerable skipper; but the 
aquatic parallel would be better maintained if we were to 
compare them to those members of a “scratch” College 
crew who used to be described, with all the directness of 
undergraduate satire, as “ passengers.” For many of the 
joint-stock banks do not “ pull their own weight,” and leave 
the Bank of England to do all the work. How to remedy 
this—how to prevent or discourage these institutions from 
throwing upon Threadneedle Street the whole burden of 
maintaining an adequate, or what has to do duty as an 
adequate, cash reserve—is a problem which has for some 
time past exercised Mr. Goscuen, and which he handled in a 
well-remembered fashion not many months ago. On that 
occasion he hinted at the possibility of legislation to 
compel the publication of accounts by the joint-stock banks ; 
but as this faint seems to be already bearing fruit in the 
volyntary action of the banks themselves, he naturally and 
very properly abstained from any renewed reference to it 
on the recent occasion. Mr. Goscuen did, however, revert 
to another of the proposals broached by him at the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce—that of the one-pound note issue— 
and this he appears to regard more hopefully than ever. 
It is not without its obscurities, which he might perhaps 
have taken the opportunity offered him to explain. It 
was tantalizing, too, to hear Mr. Goscuen hint that, had 
it not been for his fear of boring a “ mixed assembly ”— 
meaning an audience of both sexes—with figures, he could 
have unfolded a tale on interesting questions of currency 
and finance. This was surely inflicting an unn 

fine on his hosts for their gallantry. After all, the ladies 
might easily have made believe that they were at a musical 
evening, and have chatted with their neighbours while 
Mr. Goscuen expounded his financial views. 


DEMOCRATS AND TRAMWAYS. 


A VERY satisfactory decision was arrived at in the 
House of Commons last Thursday “at the hour of 

“ private business,” after a discussion full of excellent differ- 

ences. The House decided by a substantial majority not to 
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allow a Tramway Company to carry its line over what is 
certainly the least solid bridge in the metropolis, and to 
divert and extend it along the handsomest metropolitan 
thoroughfare. It is easy to understand why the Tramway 
Company should desire to do this; but it is not quite so 
easy, at any rate at first sight, to understand why 137 
members of Parliament should have abetted them in the 
attempt. We could, of course, comprehend the latter 
phenomenon at once if there had been any “popular move- 
“ ment” in favour of spoiling the thoroughfare above-men- 
tioned, or of endangering the stability of the bridge. If 
the metropolitan Demos had said to the State, “You have 
“at a vast expense embanked the shore of a noble 
“ river, and have carried along it a magnificent highway 
“such as no other capital in the world can show. Now 
“ disfigure it”—the action of the 137 would, of course, 
have been instantly explained. We are not so foolish as to 
expect them in that case to ask their master to reconsider 
his orders. On the contrary, they would virtuously tumble 
over each other in their emulous haste to execute them. 
But has he ever issued any commands—ever even hinted 
any wish of the kind? Has anybody ever heard a work- 
ing-man say that he would like a tramway run along the 
Embankment from Westminster to Blackfriars? Nobody 
that we are aware of has ever met with the demand in 
any genuine “organ of the working classes,” or known 
it uttered in his name either from or before the platform 
in any hall of public meeting, or even heard it whispered 
to the leaves of the Reformers’ Tree. We do not 
believe that Demos has ever asked for this “ boon”; we 
do not believe that he wants it; we doubt whether he 
would regard it asa boon; we are not far from thinking 
that, if it were offered to him as such, he might possibly, by 
a very considerable majority of his million voices, reject it 
with disgust as the very reverse of a boon. Hence we can 
only attribute the eagerness of the Radical to press it upon 
him to that uneasy sycophancy which has sometimes in- 
duced an Oriental courtier to throw the most beautiful and 

rized of his slaves in his Sultan’s way ; not because his 
Majesty has ever coveted her, but in the hope that he may 
appreciate the devotion of the offer. 

Thursday’s debate on the London Tramways Bill was 
full of agreeable passages. The attitude of the Granams 
and the ConyBgares and the rest of that school—who do 
not object to the concession gud concession, or the tram- 
way qud tramway, but would take no pleasure in spoiling 
the Embankment unless they are allowed to do some 
Socialistic labour-hours’ limitation at the same time—was 
an interesting study. So, too, was that of the inevitable 
Radical who heard in the opposition to the Bill nothing 
but the voice of West End “selfishness,” the Embankment 
being notoriously much used by the inhabitants of Mayfair 
and its vicinity starting eastward from Piccadilly. Then 
there was that graphic orator, Mr. Rapciirre Cooke, with 
his picturesque description of “ members rolling in their 
“ gilded chariots,” apparently past their destination, or 
having mistaken the Charing Cross terminus for the 
House of Commons. But the germ of the debate—the 
one entire and perfect chrysolite—the most typical of 
all typical utterances of the haughty aristocrat, was the 
speech of—whom does the readerthink ? We “ give it him 
“in three.” The speech of Mr. T. P. O'Connor. Fresh 
from New York, Mr. T. P. O'Connor could tell the House 
that, owing to the obstruction of tramways in that city, 
“ it was impossible to obtain a hansom cab,” while “ people 
“had to pay exorbitant sums for the hire of private 
= iages, owing to the great wear and tear of those 
“ vehicles,” and so forth. ‘‘ He implored the House seriously 
“to set its face steadily against this attempt to introduce 
“the tramway system into the West End of London.” 
Into “the West End of London”! C'est toi qui a nommé ! 
But what may be expected from the “ friend of the people ” 
after this? 


DR. LUARD. 


ae Reverend Henry Richards Luard, whose loss the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is now .deploring, belonged to a class 
of men who are daily becoming rarer—especially at the Uni- 
versities—and who will shortly be as extinct as the Dodo. A 
mathematician, a scholar, an historian, an antiquarian, a divine— 
he exhibited a marvellous combination of many-sidedness with 
really profound and accurate knowledge. He was an insatiable 
reader of books on all subjects, The pace at which he got through 


volume—without skipping, be it remarked—was 
ly astonishing, and when he had come to the end he could 
not only give a clear and connected account of what he had read, 
but it became part of himself, and he could quote long after- 
wards any passage that had specially struck him. His mathema- 
tical knowledge must have been more than respectable, for he 
was fourteenth Wrangler in 1847; but at the same time his 
acquaintance with certain branches of classics was as minute as 
it was profound. He knew all about the emendations in which 
the scholars of the last century and the early days of this de- 
lighted to display their ingenuity; he spoke of Bentley, Porson, 
Gaisford, Elmsley, and the rest as though they had been his 
cengene friends; and he could quote from memory, even to the 
ast, many of their most brilliant achievements. For Porson, 
indeed, as a Cambridge man, he had a special cult ; and the 
“ Life” of him that he contributed to the now almost forgotten 
Cambridge Essays is an admirable specimen of thorough research 
joined to geniality of expression. He never laid his classics 
wholly aside. Not long ago—in the intervals of hard work—we 
think it was between two volumes of his edition of Matthew 
Paris, we found him reading the Supplices of Euripides; and 
when any new classical book of importance issued from the 
Cambridge Press, he had read it within a few days of its appear- 
ance, knew all about it, and criticized it with much volubility, 
and usually, it may be added, with unsparing severity. In 
matters of pure scholarship he belonged to an older generation; 
but it must not be supposed that he was a dry-as-dust. He was 
keenly alive to all that was passing in the world, and, unlike a 
contemporary Cambridge antiquarian, who was heard to ask, “ Is 
the Times still published?” he not only read the paper through 
every day, but had his own opinions on men and measures. In 
politics he called himself a Tory ; but he was in no sense of the word 
a party man. We well remember the enthusiastic sympathy with 
which he watched the course of events in Italy in 1859; from the 
first he never doubted of the cause of freedom, and astonished his 
Conservative friends by offering a wager across the high table at 
Trinity as to the time it would take the combined French and 
Italian forces to occupy Milan. So far as we remember, he was 
nearly right to the very day. 

We do not know how he came to turn his attention to history, 
by which he will probably be best known to future years. He 
took up the study suddenly, without any previous training, except 
a general taste for archeological studies, as was evinced by the part 
he took in the catalogue of the MSS. in the University Library. 
Nor do we know how he acquired a singular accuracy in de- 
ciphering medieval handwriting. It was in 1858 that he first 
began to edit for the Master of the Rolls; and from that time te 
a year or two ago he was always engaged on some book. It 
would be out of place in an obituary notice to examine these 
minutely ; but we think that future students will be grateful te 
the editor who spared no pains to secure a thoreughly good text, 
who was a master of the dificult art of index-making, and whose 
luminous introductions are models of what such work ought to 
be. Let those who doubt turn to his edition of Matthew Paris's 
Historia Major. 

Such studies as these, carried out with Luard’s thorou 
are enough for most people; but he never forgot that he was a 
clergyman, as well as a man of letters, and he took care always 
to have some active clerical work to do. His sermons in the 
College Chapel when he ‘vas aresident Fellow were very different 
from the generality of those delivered in that place at that time. 
They were plain, practical, persuasive ; the compositions of one 
who was not above his congregation; who had nothing donnish 
about him ; but who Spoke to the undergraduates as one who had 
passed through the same temptations as themselves, and who 
was, therefore, in a position to show them the right road. On 
the same principles, for the twenty-seven years during which he 
was Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, he laboured in the parish in a 
spirit of true sympathy. There was no fussiness about him; be 
did not take part in movements ; he did not “ work” a parish as 
a modern clergyman does, on the principle of perpetual worry, 
leaving neither man, nor woman, nor child at peace for a moment ; 
he led his people to better things by gentle measures; he sym- 
pathized with their troubles ; he relieved their necessities; in a 
word, he exercised an unbounded influence over them, while 
refraining from interference in matters of moral indifference. 
Nor should it be forgotten that it was he who got Great St. 
Mary’s restored in the true sense ofthe word, by removing the 
excrescences which the taste, or, rather, want of taste, of the 
last century had piled up in it. He pulled down the carved work 
thereof—the hideous “ Golgotha”—with axes and hammers, and 
exhibited to an astonished and by no means complacent Univer 
sity the noble church in the unadorned simplicity of its archi- 
tecture. 

He was, no doubt, a High Churchman, but a High Churchman 
with a difference. He belonged to the school of Pusey and 
Liddon rather than to that of the modern Ritualist, whose doings 
were as alien to his feelings as those of the party whom he 
scornfully styled Protestants. We have heard him called narrow 
and intolerant. We commend to such detractors the sermon he 

reached on the Sunday after the death of Frederick Denison 
aurice. And this brings us to what was, perhaps, the leading 

i ~ 1 of his whole life—his absolute honesty and fearlessness. 

held certain beliefs and certain opinions himself, which he 
cherished, and which were of vital importance to himself; but 
he did not shut his eyes to the possibility of others who held 
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diametrically opposite views being in the right also. And if he 
found a man sincere, no considerations of party, of respectability, 


dangers concealed behind opinions held to be here- | 


of imaginary 
tical, would prevent him from speaking out and proclaiming his 
imirati 


n. 

As Registrary of the University he performed his duties with 
the same and meted that he brought to bear on 
his historical work. His predecessor, Mr. Romilly, had left the 
records in excellent condition; but Luard improved upon his 
system, binding them in volumes, and carefully indexing them. 
Had he lived to complete the work, no body of records of equal 

itude would have been equally accessible. 

is French descent gave him vivacity, impulsiveness, and a 
keen sense of humour. He was perhaps too impulsive to be 
thoroughly successful in a sober University. He said what came 
first to his lips, less of consequences; and, though he 
usually modified his first utterances afterwards, it was not un- 
natural that those who listened should remember the first rather 
than the last. Hence he was often misunderstood, and credited 
with opinions that he did not seriously hold. It cannot be said 
that he was thoroughly in touch with the place, especially in 
later years, and with the younger men. He was averse to 
change, and, remembering the profit and pleasure he had derived 
from the older state of things, could see but little to admire in 
the new University. But those who knew him well will not 
readily forget that heart of gold which always found excuses for 
his friends ; that open-handed generosity which far exceeded the 
bounds of prudence in giving; that bright vivacity that had 
always some humorous story to tell, some anecdote of old days to 
brighten up the present ; that gracious courtesy which made no 
distinction of persons. Those who have known Cambridge for 
the last twenty years must feel, when they realize that he is no 
more, that their world has become darker, that they will miss for 
the future a genial presence, and a social influence that made his 
home a delightful centre—a place wholly unlike any other within 
the academic precincts. 


THE HUMOURS OF PARLIAMENT. 


A NEW species of entertainment is always welcome, and we 
do not doubt that, when Mr. Furniss has reduced his lecture, 
which he calls “ The Humours of Parliament,” to workable pro- 
portions, it will sensibly add to the gaiety of nations. At pre- 
sent, however, it is only fair to say that certain modifications are 
required. In the first place, it is too long. It began, when we 
were present, at lalf-past eight, and at a quarter to eleven, when 
fatigue drove us away, it was still in mid-career. There can be 
no doubt, moreover, that Mr. Furniss will perceive, by experience, 
that several of his repeated effects are needless. Little amuse- 
ment is given by his successive views of the House during its 
daily transformations. The difference between question time 
and private-Bill time is too slight and too little to be observed 
within the luminous disk of Mr. Furniss’s lecture-lamp to be 
worth lingering over. Again, as Mr. Furniss himself lamented, 
the good old days of Gillray and Rowlandson have gone by. It is 
no longer possible to make fun in the fearless old fashion, and we 
are sure that our amiable modern caricaturist will see the pro- 
Lines § of removing from his own show one or two representations 
which ridicule the consequences of physical infirmity. Thus 
refined and shortened, however, we have little doubt that Mr. 
Furniss’s “ Humours of Parliament” will enjoy a great success. 

We can suppose that the result of exhibiting his drawings by 
the oxyhydrogen light on a white sheet before a large audience 
qusdaited. some surprises for Mr. Furniss himself. It is never 
easy to tell beforehand what the effect of such enlargement will 
be. We are all familiar with Mr. Furniss’s crowded groups of 
figures, picturesquely distinguished and massed. These groups, 
however, and particularly those represented as sitting indoors, 
were not very intelligible under these fresh conditions. The 
light on the white sheet, seen from the body of the darkened hall, 
was somewhat glaring, and prevented a very clear impression of 
these complex scenes. Experience proved that for exhibition 
under the oxyhydrogen light the simpler the pictures were, the 
better they were comprehended. Mere outlines were exceedingly 
effective. The audience was enchanted with a series of drawings 

resenting the Monitor of the Press Gallery and Mr, Furniss 
side by side, in each of which the terrible Monitor became more 
enormous, and the shrinking artist more minute. These and the 
admirably humorous succession of Mr. Gladstone—the Grand 
Old Man, indignant, indulgent, sleepy, inattentive, inquisitive, 
rabid, fascinating, subsiding, perorating, and the rest of it—were 
certainly the most effective part of the whole performance. 

Mr. Furniss is not by any means always funny, even in inten- 
tion. He is often instructive, and sometimes satirical. He gives 
information, for the benefit of the country cousin, on a great 
many points, not generally known in the provinces, regarding the 
internal economy of both Houses of Parliament. Those who 
listen to him attentively will know, or will feel that they have 
known, how the House of Lords transforms itself from a Court 
of Appeal to a senate of debate, how a Minister replies to a heck- 
ling some, and what is the meaning of a “ count-out.” Perha 
Mr. Furniss will, as he modifies his lecture, distinguish a little 
more between his instruction and his satire. We hear much about 


the decline of manners in the House of Commons, but it is 
aw to represent a young member, in the act of i 

is maiden speech, as neglected and insulted even by those o' 
his own party, and we know not what Minister—it is certainly 
not Mr. Stanhope—wastes the time of the House with anything 
like the egregious pomposity which Mr. Furniss depicts in his 
“long-winded answer to a very simple question” about army 
horses. While we are thus engaged, moreover, in indulging Mr. 
Furniss with our practical suggestions, we will go further, and 
submit to him that a greater freshness would be secured if he 
would give us drawings more obviously made for the p of 
his lecture. He must recollect that he is a public favourite, and 
that we are all familiar with his comic designs in Punch, and 
with those serious compositions with which he is supplying us 
week by week in Black and White. Yet his repertory, at pre- 
sent, chiefly consists of these. It may seem that we are treating 
‘The Humours of Parliament” like an old umbrella, and are 
suggesting a new cover and then a new stick. But the fact is 
that, while we greatly approve of the general idea, and think Mr. 
Furniss*the right man to carry it out, we are not of opinion that 
the execution is, at present, quite worthy of the plan. 


LANCE v. SWORD. 


yy Sarces may be roughly classed into two; the striki 
or cutting and the projectile. The sword, the club, an 
the battle-axe belong to the first, and arrows, javelins, lances, 
and fire-arms to the second category. Though the lance seldom 
leaves the hand, yet it is, as a matter of fact, a sort of projectile, 
as it is projected forward when delivering a thrust, al makes a 
similar description of wound to the more pronounced forms of 
projectile. 

Cavalry (on the origin of which, ingenious theories have been 
indulged) have always been of inestimable service in the field, 
when they have been properly led and their services brought into 
requisition at the right moment; for upon these two most 
essential points the real efficiency of cavalry mainly depends. 
But there seems to have been a period when cavalry were at a 
great discount, and even in these days there are to be found some 
who believe that infantry alone are to be relied upon for success 
in the operations of war, other branches of the service being 
looked upon as mere accessories. There has of late years been 
a strong tendency in European armies to abolish the cuirass, and 
to arm cavalry with lances; also to increase the number of 
Lancer regiments proper. There can be no doubt that light 
cavalry are the most useful in the field, and that it is right to 
have a large proportion of light horsemen as compared with 
heavy in every complete force intended for active service ; indeed, 
some writers have almost expressed the opinion that heavy 
cavalry in these days are but a mere useless incumbrance in the 
field, and fit for nothing beyond the mere moral effect produced 
by their imposing and magnificent appearance. Were it possible 
always to mount tall, commanding, and weighty men, wilh taney 
arms and accoutrements, upon cattle strong and fleet, in propor- 
tion to the weight they had to carry, then, no doubt, heavy cavalry 
would oust their lighter brethren from the field; but as matters 
at present exist, light cavalry is the only branch of the service 
that can for a continued length of time efficiently carry out all 
those duties imposed upon a force of cavalry. 

Austria, we are told, after the war of 1866 became aware of 
the value of light cavalry, and abolishing twelve regiments of 
Cuirassiers, converted them into Light Dragoons, not into 
Lancers, and it is worthy of a passing remark that Austria is the 
only country possessing no Lancer regiments. Germany may be 
taken as the leader of the movement in favour of Lancers, and in 
the autumn of 1888 it was decided to arm with the lance some 
regiments who had been deprived of the cuirass. Judging from 
the few Lancer regiments in the English service, it seems to 
be a weapon not greatly in favour amongst us; indeed, prior to 
the battle of Waterloo there were no Lancer regiments in the 
English army whatever. One of the great drawbacks to the lance 
is the skill necessary in using it. The power of a weapon as a 
tactical instrument is not to be gauged by its material properties 
alone ; its power increases in cmpewers to the confidence it in- 
spires in him who uses it; this confidence cannot exist until a 
man is thoroughly master of his weapon, and in the case of the 
lance, it takes much longer to train a man to its use than it does 
to teach him to wield a sabre. 

There may be, and probably is, a great deal of sentiment em- 
bodied in the idea that confidence in a weapon is the result of 
skill in using it ; but it must be remembered that confidence comes 
into play in almost everything we undertake. What is it but 
confidence in the use of a cue which enables a billiard-player to 
make three or four hundred consecutive spot-hazards ? What but 
the most unbounded confidence in himself that enables a man to 
enter a cage full of lions and subdue their ferocity to his will ? 
After all, chen, it is not so much the weapon as the man who 
wields it, provided always the weapon be a good and trusty one 
of its kind; no man, for instance, would care to go into action 
with a sword which he knew was of inferior manufacture, and 
one that would play him false on the first occasion of any strain 
being placed upon it. For the heavy cavalry charge at Balaclava 
the swords of our troopers were perfectly useless, Originally 
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edgeless, yo still further blunted by being placed in steel 
scabbards. Neither by thrust nor blow could the thick = 
coats of their stolid adversaries be penetrated. Very different 
would have been the effect of that charge had our men been 
possessed of weapons as keen as the Uriental blade of a talwar 
ive matite of tency end eweed, would 
tespective merits o ce sword, it wo 
only & fair to compare them when either weapon was at its very 
. best; that is to say, the sword manufactured of steel of the 
required temper, properly balanced, and made of the best possible 
material, and, last not least, placed in a scabbard which could not 
injure its fine edge; for it requires no great judgment to arrive 
at the conclusion that a heavy stick would prove a more formid- 
able weapon than a sword without an edge. The lance is usually 
in better condition, and remains in better condition in the field 
than any we know of, which may be taken as one of the few 
advantages it over the sword. Of its moral effect there 
can be no dou The appearance of a body of Lancers is grand 
and formidable, and, where the men are well-trained in the use 
of their weapon, and properly led, the lance becomes a terrible 
instrument of offence ; but its efficacy depends mainly upon im- 
petus, and its wielder must have space in which to ply his 
weapon to advantage. In a mélée, after the first impact of a 
charge, or when the rider is at a standstill, the lance may be said 
to be practically useless. Any one who has seen pig-sticking in 
India or elsewhere knows that a hog may be impaled, and the 
left sticking in his bristly hide, without any thrust what- 
ever on the part of the rider, the mere impetus and weight of 
horse and horseman bei g sufficient to cause the spear to transfix 
the pig. Try the effect of a spear upon a dead pig, when at rest, 
and then note the effort necessary, even with a sharp-pointed 
ary to penetrate. Both lance and sword uire, of course, 
t the trooper shall be thoroughly well skilled in the use of 
the weapon he may be called upon to wield ; but most authorities 
are agreed that it takes considerably more time and practice to 
become skilful with the lance than with the sword, and that, 
given an equal skill with either weapon, the sword is the one 
that proves itself the more generally serviceable of the two. 

At a standstill and with no impetus to add force to the blow, 
a man’s head may be taken off at a stroke, or a dead sheep 
severed in twain. The latter feat has been so constantly per- 
formed as to require no further proof of its possibility. As an 
instance of the former, it may be interesting to mention that the 
late General Thompson, of the 45th (Rattray’s) Sikhs, during the 
Indian Mutiny, found himself in the position of pursuing some 
mounted troopers of the enemy’s force; suddenly from behind 
him a warning voice came from the lips of a brother officer 
and the General was just in time to ward off the deadly sweep of 
a sabre delivered by a man who him on his near side, and 
who instantly, after the failure of his blow, galloped on ahead of 
him for dear life. We all know that peculiar tingling sensation, 
akin to rage, which possesses a man just after encountering a 
sudden and unexpected danger. Such a feeling now took pos- 
session of Thompson, who, cramming both spurs into his horse, 
rapidly overtook his former assailant. The Todian trooper wore 
the customary turban, and between the bottom of the turban and 
the coat af the wearer was exposed about three inches of a shining 
neck, which in the sun glistened with an ebony polish. Rising 
in his stirrups, and throwing his sword arm well back, Thompson 
delivered his cut with strength and precision; the sword passed 
clean through the man’s neck, and his head fell to the ground. 
Thompson was a very powerful man; but his sword was also a 
sharp one, and he was, moreover, an expert swordsman. The 
feat, however, was not one of strength; a man of far inferior 
physique could have accomplished the same thing, provided his 
sword was sharp and he delivered his cut in a proper manner. 

Most Oriental nations are alive to the value of sharp weapons, 
a touch from the keen and highly-tempered steel of an Indian 
talwar being almost een with death or amputation of 
limb. At the battle of Chillianwallah one of our dragoons was 
in the act of turning his charger, which — at the moment 
to have become somewhat restive—in er to accomplish this, 
he found it necessary to take the reins in both hands; a Sikh 
sowar, seeing the Englishman in difficulties, rye rode along- 
side, and, dropping his talwar across the trooper’s hands, severed 
both of them at the wrists. This was seen by an eye-witness, 
who declares that the words “dropping his war” ex- 
presses the action to a nicety ; there was no blow, in the usual 
sense of the word; the keenness and high temper of the weapon 
pe 7 oe unfortunate trooper’s wrists, without effort on the 
part of the s . 

Colonel Brix, of the German staff, is of opinion that it is the 
tendency on the me of Northern nations to cut rather than to 
thrust; nevertheless he is personally in favour of the lance as a 
weapon for cavalry. Some German writers are strong in the 
idea that, for a charge in line or against batteries of artillery, the 
sabre cannot take the place of the lance. This may possibly be a 
correct judgment in so far as the moral effect of the lance is 
concerned; and no doubt, as an instrument of offence on such 
occasions, it is a weapon that cannot well be replaced by any 
other; but, in the event of the charge failing in its first impact 
to break up the enemy, or where a stubborn resistance of foe to 
foe has to be encountered, a worse weapon than the lance cannot 
well be conceived. Indeed, in order to make the lance a perfect 
weapon of offence and defence, it would be n to eonstruct 
an impossible one—that is to say, one long enough for the prr- 
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a t and short enough for use in the mélée. Its’ 

ength is as fatal to its efficiency in one case as its shortness is” 
fatal to it in the other. And yet—after fairly akeailp the lance © 
as a weapon wherewith to arm any large proportion of a cavalry 

force—where is the mili man who would dare to hazard the 

experiment of abolishing it altogether? He might not, it is true, 

be willing to advocate a more general use of lance, but he 

would hardly like to eliminate it altogether. 

The Cossacks, from time immemorial, have adopted the lance 
as their favourite weapon, supplementing it, however, with a 
carbine capable of reaching an enemy at long ranges. Some 
military writers have endeavoured to shirk the difficult problem, 
of how best to arm our mounted forces, by suggesting a dis- 
tribution of different arms to the same regiment, and this idea 
has, as a matter of fact, been actually carried into effect before 
now in the field. A general opinion has, however, been expressed 
against this practice, as tending to destroy the unity of a corps, 


so essential to its discipline and well-being—the true unit would » 


consist in having regiments, some armed with lance and others 
with sword, in the same brigade. It appears to be an untried, 
though still an open, question whether, if we are to retain Lancer 
regiments at all, they should not be enrolled among our heavy, 
rather than our light, cavalry. For their success in the field heavy 
cavalry mainly depend upon their imposing appearance, and 


their weight and impetus at the moment of impact in the charge. » 


There is no weapon so formidable as the lance upon the occa- 


sions when it would be desirable to employ heavy horsemen, and » 


the lance would, therefore, seem to be the weapon wherewith to 
arm the heavy cavalry. The lance would be an almost useless 
weapon in the ease where an isolated trooper happened to be 
attacked by two or three of the enemy at the same time. With 
the sabre, cuts can be delivered with great rapidity, and two men 
might be placed hors de combat, by an expert swordsman, in 
almost the same time as he could di of one; but with a 
lance the horseman would be helpless if attacked in front and 
flank at one and the same time. It is true that, if attacked in 
rear, by delivering a back-handed blow, the heavy butt of the 
lance may be utilized in driving off or disabling a foe; but the 
position of the Lancer, as compared with a swordsman in such an 
emergency, would be disadvantageous, and his destruction almost 
a certainty in the absence of some trustier weapon, such as a 
revolver. Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor—a great autho- 
rity upon all matters military—advocated the sword as the queen 
of weapons; but he would not entirely discard the use of the 
lance, considering that a few Lancer regiments would always 
prove highly serviceable, ially in Indian warfare. 

It is altogether a very difficult matter to come to any very 
definite conclusion as to the respective merits of lance and sword 
—that is, with regard to the entire expulsion of one weapon in 
favour of the other. There are many enthusiasts who are en- 


tirely in favour of the lance, others who would have nothing but » 


the sword, and yet neither of these, had they to organize an entire 

cavalry force, but would retain some regiments armed with the 

weapon they disfavoured. At any rate, as regards our own 

service, it is evident the lance is not considered to be the better 

weapon of the two, and there has never, apparently, been any 

disposition to increase the number of lancer regiments above the 

normal standard of five. One week of the next great war will: 
probably enlighten us as to the use, arming, and disposition of. 
cavalry more than yards of theory and pages of lecture and» 
article on the subject. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


T the beginning of this week an attempt was made to get upa 
teh epnoeletion in silver, and two reasons were put athe 

to show that the price of the metal ought to be decidedly higher 
than itis. In the first place, it is said that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is contemplating resuming specie —— insilver. There is 
much to be urged in favour of such aplan. Silver is cheaper than 
gold, and it would be easier therefore for the Argentine Republic 
to resume in silver. Besides, if the Argentine Government gave 
up the attempt to maintain the gold standard, the demand for 
ld would be lessened; it would, in consequence, be easier to 
cae up prices in Europe ; and, therefore, the Argentine Republic 
would ty benefited. But there is one fatal objection 
to the plan—if, indeed, it is really under the contemplation of the 
Argentine Government—and it is this:—that the Argentine 
Government has neither the money nor the credit to buy silver. 
If it proposes to raise a great loan for the purpose of resuming 
specie payments, it must wait until its credit has been re-estab- 
lished, which means a delay of several years; or else it must 
reorganize its banking system, and induce European capitalists to 
invest in the new banks such a capital as will enable the banks 
to obtain the silver required and resume specie — That, 
again, is a task which will occupy much time. We may, then, 
put aside the alleged intention of the me mae Government to 
adopt a silver standard as a justification for a rise in silver. The 
second reason assigned for the new speculation is, that the crops 
throughout Western Europe will be very deficient this year, that 
in consequence India will sell larger quantities of wheat at much 
ao prices than for many years past, and that, therefore, she 
will be able to buy much larger quantities of silver. Unless the 


weather during the next four months is exceptionally favourable, — 
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it is, unfortunately, to be feared that the harvest this year 
throughout Western Europe will be late and bad, and therefore 
it is reasonably probable that India will be able to sell her wheat 
in large quantities and at very profitable prices. Roughly, it 
may be said that the price of wheat now is about 3 per cent. 
higher than it was at this time last year; and if present 
prospects are realized, the rise may be maintained. It seems 
also certain that the Indian wheat harvest is a fairly good one. 
But it is to be recollected that a considerable rise in silver would 
largely counterbalance the advantage India would obtain from 
the rise in the price of wheat. A rise of only a penny per ounce 
in silver is somewhat over 2 per cent. Ev nny, therefore, 
that silver rises means a deduction from the rise in wheat of over 
2 per cent., for Indian wheat being sold in Lexchange ld, the 


higher silver is the fewer rupees will the gold exc. or. For 
this reason alone the mere result of the harvest will not be so 
beneficial to India as at first sight it might appear to be. On the 
other hand, the rise in silver will unquestionably stimulate the 
import of European goods into India, for the higher silver is the 
greater is the profit on imports. Suppose, for example, that a 
piece of cotton cloth sells in India for 100 rupees. the rupee 
is worth only 1s. 3d. of our money, then the real price of the 
piece of cloth in English money is only 6/. 5s. But if the rupee 
were to rise to 1s. 9d., then the 100 rupees would be worth 8/. 15s. 
of our money. A rise of 6d. in the rupee would thus, it will be 
seen, be equal to a profit upon the supposed piece of cotton cloth 
of 2/. 108., or about 40 per cent. Therefore, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that, if there is a rise in the price of silver, such as was 
now expected by those who were entering into the speculation 
that was attempted this week, the imports of European on 
into India will be so greatly stimulated that India will not 
be able to buy as much silver as is anticipated. Usually India 
exports so much more than she imports, that she is able to 
pay what are called the “home charges” in London, and, in 
addition, to take a considerable amount of silver. But if silver 
rises, as is expected, the European imports will be so stimu- 
lated that the amount of silver she can buy will be greatly 
reduced. It seems to us, therefore, that those who are calcu- 
lating upon large purchases of silver by India, in consequence 
of the anticipated European demand for wheat from India, 
as well as from other wheat-exporting countries, are basing 
their calculations upon unsafe unds. There is one other 
reason why, we think, the speculation is likely to break down 
before it has been carried very far. Even while the price of 
silver was continually falling, the production of the metal was 
omg oe bee an extraordinary rate. Since the fall in silver has 
been checked, and there has instead been some recovery, the pro- 
duction has increased even more rapidly than before, with the 
result that a = large quantity of silver has accumulated at 
the mines in the United States, as well as in the great American 
cities, especially in New York. The accumulation is so great, 
indeed, that at times there have been serious fears entertained of 
financial troubles arising out of the attempts of speculators to 
maintain the market. 1f there is another rise in silver, there will 
be a fresh increase in the production, and the accumulation will 
become greater than ever. The purchases of the United States 
Government are limited, it will be recollected, to 4} million 
ounces per month, and nearly a year’s experience has proved that 
these purchases, supplemented by the demands of India, of our 
own Mint, and of several European countries, are not sufficient to 
absorb the new supply. They will be still less sufficient if pro- 
duction is stimulated by another rise in price. The Russian scare 
has stopped the operators; but it is quite possible, of course, that 
speculation may succeed for awhile, for at the moment the great 
rators in the United States are buoyed up by the hope that 
eir own harvest will be unusually good, a the European 
entering upon a period of exception ity, and that the 
will that be abl to pond through 
binations and speculations which would be too risky at another 
time. But, however — speculators may be, and however 
large may be the funds at their disposal, mere speculation cannot 
alter economic facts, or keep up — above their natural level. 
On Thursday the Bank of England rate of discount was raised 
from 3} per cent. to 4 per cent., as had generally been expected. 
The Russian Government has standing to its it in London at 
sent between five and six millions sterling, and it is under- 
stood that it will take of this sum about three millions sterling 
during the next few months, The Directors of the Bank of 
England naturally desire to obtain the gold abroad, for they 
know that their own reserve at nt is too small to allow of 
80 serious a withdrawal. They hope, and ang with 
reason, that the metal] can be obtained in sufficient amount from 
New York. During the present week nearly a million sterling 
has been either actually exported or ordered for e , and the 
rise in the rate here will probably keep all that gold in London. 
New York is largely indebted to London at present, and the ex- 
ports will doubtless § on. There is, of course, some danger that, 
as New York has already parted with a very large amount of 
gold to Germany for Russia, the continued exports may create an 


uneasy feeling, and thus lead to a rapid rise in rates in New York. 


But the best opinion seems to be that, as the payments out of 
the Treasury are large, while coin and notes are flowing back 
from the internal circulation, there is no serious probability of a 
sharp rise in rates, and, therefore, that at least. two millions ster- 
ling in gold can be obtained from New York. If the Bank of 


land exerts itself to make the Four per Cent. rate effective, it 
robably also may be able to attract small amounts from the 
ntinent, India, and South America. : ! 

The attempt to renew the + in silver, as pointed out. 
above, has not succeeded. e continued exports of gold from 
New York, and the scare in the European markets, because of the 
differences between the Russian Government and its financial 

nts abroad, have caused such a bad feeling that the price of 
silver in New York has fallen sharply. In London it closed on 
Thursday evening at 44i4. per oz. 

At the beginning of the week the announcement that the new 
Russian Conversion was to be postponed created a scare here 
and upon the Continental Bourses. It was reported that Messrs. 
Rothschild of London and Paris, and Messrs. Bleichréder of 
Berlin, the contractors for the loan, had made representations to the 
Russian Government respecting its treatment of its Jewish subjects, 
that the Government had resented the attempt todictate to it,and that. 
the great Jewish houses referred to had in uence refused 
to go on with the Conversion. Rumour went on to add that the 
Russian Government, in its anger, had decided to take its agency 
from the houses in question, and also intended to call upon them 
to repay to it the large sums deposited with them. At the pre- 
sent time the Russian Government has in London, Paris, Berlin, 
and Amsterdam, somewhat over 20 millions sterling, which, of 
course, it can take in gold if it pleases. Were it to do s0, it 
would inevitably throw all these markets into confusion, lead to 
a heavy fall upon all the Bourses and Stock Exchanges, and 

obably bring on a panic in Paris and Rerlin, It is in the 

ighest degree improbable, however, that it will act in so suicidal 
amanner. So far as we can make out, there is no good ground 
for the report that there has actually been a rupture between the 
Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs. Bleichréder on the one hand, and the 
Russian Government on the other. The contractors were actuated 
in postponing the loan much more by their knowledge of the weak 
state of the Paris and Berlin markets than by indignation because. 
of the persecution of the Jews. They also felt that the Jews of 
Western Europe generally resent so strongly the persecution of 
their co-religionists in Russia, that they would probably do all. 
they could to make the Conversion a failure. In any case, it is 
highly improbable, as already said, that the Russian Government 
will provoke a panic upon some of the Euro Bourses, for that. 
would injure its own credit much more the great Jewish 
houses, and it would render a new Conversion almost impossible. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that the Russian Govern- 
ment intends taking some millions in gold, and that its agents, 
therefore, are obliged to sell securities on a large scale yo pert 
for forwarding the money. This has led to a sharp fall in all. 
departments of the Stock Exchange. Even Consols fell at one 
time to 943. It will be recollected that in the crisis last autumn 
the lowest point touched by Consols was only 938, and it was not 
surprising, therefore, that so sharp a fall in Consols should create 
a very bad impression in the market. Home railways stocks 
were also greatly depressed ; the American market gave way, and 
naturally the a market was very much disturbed. In a 
single day Russian bonds fell about 24, and Portuguese have fallen 
even more. The scare ap to have been overdone. To some 
extent, no doubt, the selling, as explained above, was rendered 
necessary by the demands of the Russian Government, and 
doubtless embarrassed speculators, seeing the market give way, 
also hastened to realize. But it appears, also, that much of the 
selling was speculative ; and, therefore, it is probable that there 
may be an early recovery, unless the Paris Bourse should break 
down under the strain. 

The wheat market has been quieter this week, owing to the 
favourable change in the weather ; but the feeling in the market,. 
for all that, is that higher prices will be seen before the year is. 
out. 


The scare excited by the postponement of the Russian Conver- 
sion has brought about a general fall in all departments of the 
Stock Exchange. Russian Four per Cents closed on Thursday 
evening at 95}, fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
evening of 3. Portuguese have suffered even more severely, the 
finances of the country are in a desperate state, and the failure of 
the recent issue has + hea holders. They closed on Thursda 
evening at 483, a fall of as much as 4 compared with the ano 
ing Thursday. “ry Four per Cents of 1881 closed on 
Thursday evening at 893, a fall of 13. Spanish Four per Cents 
closed at 733, a fall of 13. There was the same fall io oaths 
34 per Cent. Preference Scrip, which closed on Thursday evening 
at 89}. And French Three per Cents closed on Thursday evening 
at 92}, a fall of as much as 1, compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day. All the securities dealt in upon the Paris Bourse, it will be 
seen, have suffered severely ; even Rentes themselves having given 
way. There is, of course, also a further depreciation of uth 
American securities, with the exception of Chilian, which have 
recovered somewhat on the request for mediation addressed to 
France and the United States. Argentine Five per Cents of 1886 
closed on Thursday evening at 681, a fall, com with the 
preceding Thursday, of 1}; and the Four and a Half per Cents 
closed at 41, a fall of 3. The National Cedulas, both of the A 
and B series, closed at 21, a fall for the week of 1; and the E 
series closed at 19, a fall of 13. The Six per Cents of the pro- 
vince of Buenos Ayres closed on Thursday at 40-42, a fall of as 
much as 4. The reader will note how wide the quvtation is. 

The Provincial Cedulas of the I series closed at 14}, a fall of 1; 
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and the J series closed at 13, a fall of 13. The depreciation of 
Argentine railway stocks is going on at a wey rapid rate, The 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary stock closed on Thursday 
evening at 101-104, a fall compared with the preceding Thursda: 
of as much as 5; Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary stoc 
closed at 147-150, a fall of 6; and Central Argentine also fell 6, 
closing on Thursday evening at 59. In all these cases the reader 
will note how wide the quotations are, showing the unwillingness 
of dealers to buy, and, therefore, that the prices themselves are 
to a great extent merely nominal, as an attempt to force sales on 
a large scale would bring on a further decline. In the 
American department there have been numerous fluctuations 
during the week, but at the close the changes are not great. 
New York operators have bought freely all the stock that has 
been thrown upon the European markets, and whenever selling 
stopped for a little while, there has been a sharp recovery. 
Evidently the confidence of the great operators in the United 
States is as great as ever. In Home Railway stocks there has 
been a pretty general decline, apparently these have been sold 
by houses that find it mecessary to accumulate large sums. 
The heaviest fall is in Metropolitan District stock, being as 
much as 3; the quotation at the close on Thursday evening 
was 32. It will be recollected that there was a sharp rise 
in this stock last week. Metropolitan Consolidated stock fell 
2}, the quotation at the close having been 83. In this stock 
also it will be recollected there was a sudden and unexpected 
rise last week. Brighton A stock closed on Thursday at 1503, 
being a fall, compared with the preceding Thursday, of 23. 
South-Eastern A pee at 94, a fall of 1; North-Eastern Consols 
closed at 1608, a fall of 13; London and North-Western stock 
closed at 1703, a fall of 1}; and Great Eastern closed at 
944, a fall of 13. Consols at one time on Tuesday were as low 
as 941, but they recovered, and closed on Thursday evening 
at 95;5, showing no change from the preceding Thursday even- 
ing. tn Rupee-paper the speculation early in the week has not 
been continued, yet there has been an advance of 3; the Four per 
Cents closed on Saeker evening at 74},and the Fouranda Half 
per Cents at 76}. 


THE PICTURE EXHIBITIONS, 


| Fy week we described the most important of the imagina- 
tive pictures at the Royal Academy. We must conclude 
this section by the mention of certain creditable works. Mr. 
W. Reynolds Stephens’s “Summer” (292) is destined to be- 
come familiar to picture-seers, since it has been executed as 
a mural decoration for the refreshment room of the Royal 
Academy; it is a graceful design, of six ladies in slum- 
berous attitudes, all wearing e blue robes and weaving 
garlands of pink roses. This work shows the influence of Mr. 
Alma Tadema and of Mr. Albert Moore. Mr. Moore, un- 
fortunately, has not contributed to the show this year, while 
Mr. Watts and Mr. W. B. Richmond are represented solely 
by portraits. Mr. W. H. Margetson’s “Pygmalion” (554)—to 
which is appended in the catalogue no extract from any of the 
poets, but an amazing piece of prose about “the debauehery of 
the females of Amathus "—contains a careful study of light in a 
sculptor’s studio. “An Idyll” (206), by Mr. Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, is a violent, and yet interesting, piece of colour; a brown 
youth in a sheepskin is kissing a maiden in a purple gown—the 
figures seen against a crudely green meadow starred with blood- 
red poppies. n the First Room is a pretty “ When the world was 
young” (43), by Mrs. Lea Merritt, a naked child interrupting a 
fallow-deer, which has been sporting with a wolf, in order that 
she may lean upon it while she pipes to some birds. 

An ambitious picture of a somewhat anomalous kind is Mr. 
Frank Dicksee’s “ Mountain of the Winds” (714), an enormous 
canvas which occupies the end of Gallery Eight, and is visible 
down the long vista of the rooms. In this vast lunette the rocky 
summit of a mountain is shown; the West Wind, an enamoured 
floats on his back upon the clouds, gazing on the South 

Yind, a demure maiden in white raiment, a sprinkles red rose 
leaves on the world below ; the North Wind is in obscurity ; the 
East Wind, with lurid, flame-coloured raiment, dark skin, and a 
horrid scowl, seems to be thrusting a long brown blade through 
his own body. The colour of this large composition is delicately 
rosy and pearly against an azure sky. If we look upon “The 
Mountain of the Winds” as an ordinary gallery picture, it offends 
our sense of reality, of probability. But it should be looked upon 
as a vast piece of decoration, of the same class, and not at all un- 
like, Baudry’s “ Enlévement de Psyché” at Chantilly. It is 
fitted for the dome of an opera-house, or the ceiling of a State 
ball-room, and it is as a plafond that it ought to be judged. So 
considered it is not unworthy of Mr. Dicksee’s accomplished hand, 
although we cannot but wonder what it was that attracted him 
to such a subject. 

In the dearth of religious art at the Academy, Mr. Arthur 
Hacker's “Christ and the Magdalene” (1086) will attract an 
amount of attention somewhat in excess of its positive merits. 
It is careful and refined, avoids the customary tricks of an easy 
symbolism, and is delicately drawn, but lacks force. Mary 
comes to the Christ in the carpenter's shop, and falls at his 
feet ; the costumes—except the semi-nudity of the Christ—and 
the general air are quite modern, The tones are pale, and kept 


below what is called “exhibition-pitch.” This is a creditable, 
but scarcely an Speen, picture. A charming South German 
spirit of mysticism pervades Mrs. Adrian Stokes’s “ Hail, Mary = 
(236). The Virgin is represented as a little Teutonic maid ina 
cap and a discreet green dress, behind whom a plain stiff angel 
comes and whispers. Mr. Poynter has sent but one contribution 
this year, and that no more than a finished sketch for “The 
Queen of Sheba’s Visit to King Solomon” (305), of which we 
gave a full account when it was exhibited elsewhere. Mr. Frank 
Topham has tried to paint the repentance of “ Judas” (705) in 
a sumptuous Venetian manner on a | scale ; the result is not 
very admirable. There is, on the other hand, good technical 
work in Mr, Calderon’s “ St. Elizabeth of Hungary.” 

Mr. Orchardson has this year been more solicitous to arrange @ 
symphony in pink than to present his admirers with an intel- 
ligible story. What “The Enigma” (282) is, which a beau, not 
very young, is proposing to the extremely ey | and averted 
lady on an Empire sofa, we know not, neither do we care. But 
we enjoy the warmth of delicate colour, the purple table-cover, 
the gilt candelabra, the creamy tone of the walls, the pink roses 
in the carpet ; and we admire, a little less enthusiastically than 
usual, ‘the painting of the two figures. Mr. Marcus Stone is 
elegant and pensive in the customary old-fashioned garden-scenes 
of his “ A Passing Cloud ” (276) and “ Love at First Sight ” (325); 
there are, of course, in each a cat, a sun-dial, and a white-muslin 
lady. Mr. Frank Millet must beware that he does not tire us, 
with the silver equipage of his inevitable breakfast-table, at’ 
which, this year, are seated a “ Widow” (162) and her little 
child. Technically this picture is not less perfect than Mr. 
Millet’s work is apt to be; but we ask for a little truce to the 
monotony of subject. 

The painters of the Cornish schools of Newlyn, Falmouth, and 
St. Ives, whose works have now for several years presented us at 
the Royal Academy with a singularly fresh element, do not appear 
this yom in quite their usual force. The master of the group, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, in his “ Soldiers and Sailors” (1118), has found 
an excellent subject, but has treated it with less than his wonted 
vivacity. The Salvation Army is fighting on a little languid 
Cornish quay, three heads of fanatic “ Salvation lassies,” in their 
strange bonnets, being the most vivid features of the composition. 
There is not quite movement enough in this large picture; an 
orange in a child’s hand is almost the only touch of positive colour. 
We believe that the general effect is more injured than the 
painter probably realizes by the unsubstantial back of the old 
man in grey in front of the drummer. Mr. Bramley’s “ For of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven” (1138) is & more interesting work. 
This is the funeral of a little child descending the hill above a 
Cornish port. All the figures are in white, and the little maidens 
in pairs, singing and carrying posies of white and yellow chrysan- 
themums, are wonderfully well painted against the grey sea and 
sky. Here is found the movement that, for once, Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes misses. Mr, Chevallier Taylor has deserted Newlyn, and 
paints “The Departure of the Fishing Fleet, Boulogne” (1049) ; 
the town and the ships are in broad sunshine, the quay in the 
foreground, with the old fisherman who sits on an anchor and 
offers a crab to a cluster of girls in Boulogne caps, is in shadow. 
The effect of this isnot very happy. Mr. H. 8. Tuke, perhaps the 
most original of all these Cornish painters, sends nothing this 
year but a small “Try my Soup” (524), a fisher-boy with 
brilliant eyes, grinning as he chops cabbage into a pot; a ‘ship is 
seen dimly through the doorway behind him. A St. lves 
painter, Mr. E. E. Simmons, scores a success with “The Mother” 
(274), @ carpenter's wife nursing her baby among the shavings. 
Mr. La Thangue, who is allied to these artists, is too photo- 
graphic, too trivial and too black in his ambitious composition 
called “A Mission to Seamen ” (1027), Of the Cornish landscapes 
we say nothing at present. 


THE LATE LAMENTED, 


ths is not known whether the legend of the War Office clerk, 
who lived for six months of the year with his wife at 
Brixton, and for the balance with a lady who supposed herself to 
be his wife at Dalston, furnished the original idea of M. Bisson’s 
Feu Toupinel, or whether the dramatist evolved the plot for him- 
self. A suitable subject for farce is, however, thus provided, and 
in The Late Lamented, the Court adaptation, by Mr. Horner, the 
fun of the original is very fairly preserved. Mr. Nicholson is here 
the lamented one, the Toupinel of the French piece ; his second 
home is t from Bordeaux to Cyprus, and whereas 
Toupinel was a rake, Nicholson was a bigamist. A more or less 
plausible excuse is given to account for Nicholson’s belief that he 
was a widower, and free to marry thé high-spirited young lady 
who became his wife in the foreign island where half his time was 
spent, a concession to English morality being thus made; and when, 
by one of those marvellous coincidences which are permissible in farce, 
both the widows of the late Mr. Godfrey Nicholson take flats, 
one over the other, in the same building, the way is laid for 
humourous developments. M. Bisson exercised much wit and 
ingenuity in the treatment of materials. Merely convincing the 
two ladies that their husband was not the model of conjugal 
fidelity they had as would not in itself lead to much 
mirth ; but they have both married again ; and a series of blunders, 
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of which jealousy is the mainspring as usual in farce, arise in a 
sufficiently natural manner. These threads are really woven with 
much cleverness. Thus, for instance, Nicholson had bought a 
diamond necklace with a scorpion pendant for his Cypriote help- 
mate, but he had not paid for it; the bill is sent to Mr. Stuart 
Crosse, whose wife (the veritable and original Mrs. Sey 
condescending to the act of searching her husband’s pockets, fin 
the suspicious document. The presumption, of course, is that 
Crosse bought the jewels, and not for her; and when presently 
Mrs. Crosse sees the diamonds on the neck of her friend, Mrs. 
Webb, there appears to be only one ible explanation. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence could scarcely be stronger, and, of course, 
it points to a false conclusion. 

e discovery of the Late Lamented’s deception is very neatly 
brought about. He has had two portraits of himself painted, one 
for his London house, the other for his foreign residence. The 
former is a grave, thoughtful person, the other gay and smiling ; 
but the likeness is unmistakable, and 7 an accident it happens 
that the pair are hung on the same wall of the upper flat, where 
the Webbs are about to entertain their neighbours. Useful 
capital is made out of the introduction of Major Marshall, who 
had known the iote establishment—where, indeed, he had 
flirted with Mrs. Nicholson the younger. He is also an old friend 
of Webb, and is led to believe in a very obvious way that Webb 
has married the Mrs. Nicholson with whom he had been acquainted. 
Marshall's surprise at the complacency with which Crosse per- 
mits the Webbs to give evidences of mutual attachment pod to 
plan trips abroad together is ag! amusing, and of course 

ectly natural; for he su s Mrs. Webb to be Mrs. Crosse. 

the other hand, the business of the luncheon in the second 
act—where, without sitting down to the table himself, Crosse 
frantically hurries his guest through the meal—is too extravagant 
even for acceptable farce. On the occasion of our visit, however, the 
players were evidently nervous, the cause presumably being that 
the piece had been too hastily prepared. ey will doubtless do 
better when they are more familiar with their opportunities. As 
for the characters, they present little novelty. Mr. Stuart 
Crosse is not a new type of the jealous husband, nor Mrs. Crosse 
of the suspicious wife ; but experience in work of this sort, and 
their innate appreciation of humour, enable Mr. Arthur Cecil 
and Mrs. John Wood to render the parts quaint and entertaining. 
‘Webb is merely a well-bred young man of the day, his wife a 
bright and piquant little personage with a temporarily suppressed 
inclination to flirt; and the Webbs could hardly be better 
played than they are by Mr. Allan Ayresworth and Miss Filippi. 
A little refinement, if it could possibly be imparted, wand 
improve the Major Marshal] of Mr. Herbert Standing ; and Mr. 
F. Cape rather overdoes the butler. Mr. Gilbert Farquhar’s 
sketch of the solicitor is carefully finished. The dialogue is not 
remarkable for wit, but it clearly sets forth the story. A few of 
the lines are in bad taste. 


ILLUSTRATIONS—AND OTHER THINGS. 


N@ as men but reviewers we believed ourselves superior to 
the vulgar emotion of surprise. To whatever else the thing 
called book may stir this mortal frame we are within reason sus- 
ceptible. We can smile and frown, yawn, skip, and sleep; but 
we did honestly flatter ourselves that there was possible in the 
realms of print no work, nor device, nor ignorance, nor stupidity, 
that had any longer power to astonish us. We were wrong. 
There lies before us a volume claiming to be a Popular Edition 
of a book whose fame is now no doubt a little on the wane, yet 
once was genuine enough. Never, surely, did old friend bear so new 
a face, and every attempt to recognize the once familiar features 
only serves to increase our hag vane With what class of 
reasoning beings an expurga’ ition ‘andley Cross without 
Loech's lllustestions is likely to be popular baffles al our powers 
of conjecture. Even with the existence of an expurgated edition 
of Tom Brown's 8 fresh in our memory, we are baffled. 
That at least came from America, and out of America, as out of 
Africa, comes always something new. But this is an emanation 
of the British publisher; and - we would not vaunt that 
individual as an unswerving example of either good sense or good 
taste, this vege | instance of his fatuity has certainly staggered 
us. Much has the British race suffered at his hands, but surely 
never aught like this— 
In all the bonds we ever bore 
We sighed, we grieved, we wept ; we never blushed before. 


An in ing article might be written on the philosophy of 
illustrations. hat opens a book to the illustrator, or closes it 
to him? There are books which cry aloud to be illustrated, and 
others which a conjunction of all the talents from Titian to 
Titmarsh could not serve. That books are spoiled even by 
good pictures is a rule it would, per! not be easy to prove by 
many ions. Hablot Browne did not spoil Dickens nor 
Lever. The author of Jack Sheppard and The Tower of London 
owes very nearly as much to Cruikshank as he owes to 
‘Harrison Ainsworth. Without Mr. Tenniel even the immortal 
Alice herself would be little better than “a dream within a 


failures of many valiant men lie strewn through his countless: 
editions as the bones of the unsuccessful wooers whitened the 
purlieus of the Enchanted Palace. Turner, of course, did not 
fail; but the exquisite drawings of Scottish scenery he made for 
the Magnum Opus take none of their charm from Scott, as his 
drawings of Italian and Rhenish scenery take none of their charm 
from Byron. There are illustrators who, while reproducing their 
author with excellent truth, spirit, and discrimination, are yet 
wholly independent of him, are, if we may be pardoned the 
paradox, supremely original while working with another man’s 


ideas, Ran —_ Caldecott was a signal instance of this class, 
and in a lesser degree Richard Doyle. 
Others, again, there are who will make you the prettiest draw- 


ings possible, which have no more in common with the author they 
are designed to illustrate than the binder is able to give them. On 
all which things we could expatiate with much pleasure to our- 
selves, and doubtless no small profit to our readers, and some day 
perhaps we may do so when the moment and the man are pro- 
itious. But for the present we shall keep to the matter in 
and, with the simple observation (unlikely, we think, to be 
gainsaid) that few men, if any men, have been more successful in 
this particular branch of the arts of a than John Leech. It 
was not as an illustrator of books that he won his fame, nor did 
he illustrate many. Hisr was not wide; but he very rarely 
went outside it, and within it he was master. He very rarely 
attempted tragedy. One or two dismal essays in this line we car 
remember in fis illustrations to Albert Smith’s Adventures of Mr. 
Ledbury, which look like caricatures of Cruikshank, if such & 
thing be conceivable. But, unless his hand was forced, Leeclr 
never put his art to uses unto which it was not born. He knew 
very well what he could do, and he did it better than any mam 
had done it before him, or than any man is likely to do it again. 
And, above all men—hardly even excepting Hablot Browne im 
his happiest conjunction with Dickens—was he successful in 
catching the spirit of his author. He never,as Caldecott so ofterr 
did, touched it to finer issues; that was not his business, Like 
all real artists in every field of art, he showed his skill as much 
in what he left as in what he took. His judgment was as un- 
erring as his hand. But when he had chosen his subject he kept 
his eye steadfastly on it, on the spirit as well as on the letter ; 
there were no flourishes and practisings on his own account. 
No author, then, was ever better served than those for whom John 
Leech worked. He gave all he received with interest. And of 
those og | authors none was more blessed than Surtees. Indeed), 
he was blessed in more ways than one; for it is a fact well 
known by those old enough to remember the first a) ce of 
John Jorrocks that he could make no way at all until Leech took 
him inhand. It was not till the 7 got a clear notion of the 
man himeelf, in his habit as he lived, under his own roof-tree 
in Great Coram Street or Diana Lodge, in the hunting-field or on 
the platform, when he was “counting twenty,” coaxing Xerxes 
to “come hup,” confounding all farmers “ wot don’t tie up their 
bulls,” or drinking with Pigg to the health of Gabriel Junks, 
that they took the old grocer to their hearts. Nor is this sur- 
rising. Even with the help of Leech the number of people who 
Lave read Handley Cross through bear, we suspect, a very smal} 
proportion to the number of those who can run off by heart the 
aphorisms of the immortal pair which have made its reputation. 
In truth, when Jorrocks and Pigg are off the scene the book is 
but adull thing. It is not for a moment to be compared with 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, which is all through. Some 
people, people of humorous susceptibilities and tolerably catholic 
taste, cannot away with it, or any of the series, We shall 
not quarrel with them, nor even shake the t name of 
Macaulay at them, who has recorded in his diary how he “read 
some of a novel about sporting—a Mr. Sponge the hero”—and 
how, it being a new world to him, he “bore with the 
hasty writing and was entertained.” But those who can 
read the book at all will not find a dull page in it. 
It is a genuine piece of art after its kind, compact and complete ; 
whereas Handley Cross is a mere chaos of scenes and incidents 
scattered among long, tedious me age leading nowhere. What, 
for instance, can be more hopelessly irrelevant than the episode 
of Mr. Bugginson, or of William the Conqueror, or of the Grand 
Bazaar, or indeed of the Lunacy Commission, and what, one 
may add, more tiresome? Who cares for the Barningtons, or 
Bowker, or Charlie Stubbs, or Sir Thomas Trout? Even 
Miserrimus Doleful justifies his name before we have done with 
him, and a little of Benjamin (to be sure there never was much 
of him) goes a long way. With the exception of Betsy—and she 
is rather vicariously interesting, through the medium of Pigg, 
than interesting for her own sake—the women are the meres? 
superfluities. In short, to speak frankly, eliminate Jorrocks and 
Pigg from Handley Cross, and there remains merely a dull, coarse, 
di le book. Now in Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour ev 
mn, Jawleyford an Crowdy and 
Romford, Waffles and Sir’ Ha ron pot the 
smaller , the Slapps, Washballs, Guanos, Paceys, 
Seedeybucks, Braggs, Watchorns, Blossomnoses, Bugles—each 
one plays his own part in his own manner. It is the same with 
the women, with Mrs. Jawleyford and her daughters, with Lad 
Scattercash and her fair friends, Miss Glitters and Miss Ho 4 
They are all, moreover, human, men and woman } not ble 
or noble specimens of humanity indeed, but showing human 
faces beneath the mask of caricature. In Handley Cross all is 


| 
| 
\f 
‘| 
| 
dream,” and the Hatter, the White Knight, and the Queen of 
‘Hearte but unsubstantial pageants indeed. Scott, with Shakspeare, 
stands on the other side, unapproachable by mortal pencil. The 
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one monstrous grotesque from beginning to end. Even Jorrocks 
and Pigg, inimitable os they are in their way—and for broad, 
full-blown fun it would indeed be hard to beat them—are like 
nothing that ever trod the windy ways of men. Without Leech’s 
— it is impossible to realize their existence. 

t is, of course, possible that the Law of Copyright may have 
interfered to debar this Popular Edition from its chief, if not its 
only, chance of popularity. That would be an excellent reason 
against the edition ; it is no excuse for it. But even more extra- 
ordinary things remain behind. This is, as we have said, an 
expurgated, or, as the phrase goes, a Bowdlerized edition. Now 
Surtees was certainly not a delicate writer. The society he 
wrote of was not delicate, even at its best, and he did not idealize 
it. He did not write for the Young Person of either sex. In- 
deed, that bugbear of modern days was kept in its proper place 
when Jorrocks and Soapey Sponge were in their prime, neither 
paraded as an excuse . incompetent writers, nor thundered 
against by indecent ones. Surtees is often coarse, more often 
than not, perhaps ; often vulgar; but he is never indecent. He 
never goes out of his way to suggest uncleanly images, or crack un- 
cleanly jokes. We do not, of course, ston that his books would 
make the best — Christmas or birthday presents for a lad 
fond of reading, but assuredly he will get no real harm from them. 
Such harm as he might get—the harm that comes from prema- 
turely familiarizing a young mind with coarse and ignoble aspects 
of humanity—will not be prevented by removing a few incon- 
venient words or . It is in the atmosphere of the books, 
and if fatal effects be feared from it, let the little victim be kept 
beyond its range; let Mr. Jorrocks and his fellows be relegated 
to that —_ bookcase wherein, as the High Priestess of Can- 
dour tells us, our fathers were used to store their “virile litera- 
ture.” Against such tender care we make no protest, though it 
will form no part of the treatise we propose one day to write on 
the Ideal Education. Any other way of treating these books is 
foolishness, and worse. 

But this, again, is not all. The to which poor Mr. 
Jorrocks has submitted does not seem to have been under- 
taken solely in the interests of the Young Person—may, indeed, 
have been taken without any thought of those interests. The 
episode of the visit to Sir Archy Depecarde might have been re- 
moved for their sake, at the cost of a few specimens of Mr. Jorrocks’s 
humour and of Pigg’s morality. But to benefit what strange 

wth of the human mind has the great triumph of the Cat and 
Custard Pot day been eliminated, or the public dinner to Pigg, 
or the exploits of the Cut Em Down Captains? For whom has 
the visit to Cockolorum Hall been curtailed? "Whose morals 
would be hurt by ing Mr. Jorrocks’s reasons for not eating 
mince, or that “ Pa shoots the fox”? Some years ago a lady, 
who had — written enough and well pve to know better, 
os ae lle even went some way with—an edition of the 

‘averley Novels from which all what she was pleased to call the 
superfluous part was to be struck out. Is this Popular Edition 
haply designed on the same lines? If it be so, we have a great 
curiosity to feel the editor's bumps. Again, we remember a sto 
of an American publisher who used to provide his readers wi 
— novels by the simple and inexpensive process of printing 
old ones under new names, with a few omissions, verbal 
end interpolations, Surely no British publisher would do such 
things, or could if he would. But, in truth, we can offer no 
explanation of the most extraordinary and portentous pheno- 
menon that has ever appeared in the world of books. It stands 
by itself, unmatched, unmatchable. “Has any one seen my 
fellow ?” once said a r of eccentric memory, looking 
for his i at the door of the Opera-house one evening. 
“No, by ——!” came an answer from the crowd. “ No one ever 
has.” At least we may say with Pigg that his master in his new 
guise is a “ varra feulish insufficient ‘ard man.” 


THE WEATHER, 


T last the rain has come, but not in great abundance, for 
since Saturday hardly a drop has fallen. We must, however, 

be thankful for as much as we have had. On Thursday, the 3oth, 
the weather chart for 8 a.m. showed general south-westerly 
winds, with the barometer low and falling along the West coast, 
where a certain amount of rain had already fallen. By next 
morning a clearly-defined depression had advanced to the north- 
west ot these islands, and the rain had become more general and 
heavier, several stations reporting about half an inch. The 
depression moved rapidly. At 6 p.m. Friday its centre lay off 
Aberdeen, and on Saturday morning it had advanced to Sweden, 
somewhat to the north of Stockholm. On Saturday the rain fell 
chiefly in showers, one of the heaviest selecting as the most appro- 
priate time to come down the precise moment of the opening of 
the Naval Exhibition. During the rest of the afternoon frequent 
showers fell in London, and the amount collected over the country 
at large was pretty copious, and very fairly distributed. In the 
course of Saturday evening the wind shifted to north-west, and 
asa natural result the sky cleared as the barometer rose. On 
Tuesday morning a slight anticyclone had established itself over 
the North Sea, and, as a compensation for this, a depression 
showed itself off the Irish coast, producing fresh southerly winds 
and some rain, and on Wednesday the same conditions were con- 
tinued, with the exception that the centre of the anticyclone had 
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transferred itself to the neighbourhood of Stockholm. On the 
Continent some rain has fallen during the week, but for the 
most part scantily. As to temperature, it has not yet become season- 
able, as at only a few stations has the daily maximum ever reached 
60°. The absolute highest readings in ae have been 67° at 
Cambridge and 65° at Loughborough on Thursday, April 30. On 
several days the maxima, at some stations, have not reached 50°, 
but Wednesday has shown an improvement, and readings above 
60° have again been registered. As for France and Germany, 
maxima nearly _ ing 80° were recorded in various places 
during the last days of last week, but since then the 
weather has been colder. Rain on the Continent has been scanty. 
For the last two days it has been falling over the East of France 
and over Belgium, 


THE OPERA. 


MATEURS who were present at Her Majesty's Theatre on 
the night in July, 1880, when Boito’s Mejfistefele was first 
performed in England, will not soon forget the sensation which 
the work crea At first the boldness of the composer's treat- 
ment of the subject seemed to take away the breath of the 
audience, and for a time the success of the work hung in the 
balance. But the way in which the Garden Scene was sung and 
played turned the scale, and when the curtain fell upon the 
extraordi Quartet at the end of the act, the enthusiasm 
which obviously inspired the performers gained the audience, and 
the house simply rose as one man in recognition of the advent of 
a new composer. Probably such a cast as that night's, compris- 
ing Mmes. Nilsson and Trebelli and Signori Campanini and 
Nannetti, will not again be witnessed; certainly never since has the 
opera gone with the same electric force and brilliancy. Its position 
in public esteem seems even now hardly settled, and though it 
has frequently been revived, it is still generally regarded more 
as a promise of better work than as an established favourite. 
For this the nature of the book, which is merely a setting 
of detached scenes from the two parts of Goethe's Faust, is 
doubtless chiefly to blame; but the composer is also not quite 
iltless, for public anticipation has for the last ten yones tenn 
awake by contradictory reports as to the appearance of a 
new opera from his pen, as to which even now he seems not to 
have made up his mind. The composer who could produce the 
Prison Scene in Mefistofele has no right to remain idle, especially 
in these days, when the dearth of new operas is so severely felt. 
Last Saturday's performance of the work at Covent Garden did 
not present many new features. In some respects it was excel- 
lent, while in others it was by no means up to the mark. Mme. 
Albani’s resumption of the parts of Margherita and Helen was 
very welcome, for in both of them she is seen at her best. 
M. Edouard de Reszke as the fiend was, as he always is, quite 
admirable. For both these = artists praise is superfluous; it 
would be impossible to find better representatives of the parts they 
filled. Unfortunately M. Montariol, who was the Faust, was called 
upon to take the at a very short notice, and he was in con- 
sequence obviously nervous and unfamiliar with the music. Even if 
he had had more rehearsals, it is doubtful whether he could have 
been satisfactory ; for, though he has a stage-presence and is 
a competent actor, his voice has not sufticient power to cope with 
Signor Boito’s somewhat overpowering orchestration. The repre- 
sentative of the small but important parts of Marta and Pantalis, 
Mme. Guercia, was still more unsatisfactory, and the result was 
that two of the most delightful numbers in the work, the Quartet 
in the Garden Scene and the so-called Serenata in the classical 
Welpargis Night, almost entirely missed their a effect. To 
add tot drawbacks, Signor Mancinelli allowed the orchestra 
to be far too prominent throughout the opera; in some the 
noise of the brass was quite deafening, and absolutely over- 
wered the singers. The chorus sang much better than the 
id in’ either Le Prophite or Tannhiiuser, the “F Infernale, 
in particular, being given with great spirit. More rehearsal would 
have improved the arrangement of most of the scenes, and the 
absurd explosion at the end of the Walpurgis Night scene should 
be omitted in future performances, for it is entirely uncalled for 
and out of keeping with the scene. 

On Monday Bizet’s Carmen was given, with Miss Zélie de 
Lussan as the representative of the heroine. The American 
soprano has been several times previously seen in the part, both 
in English at Drury Lane, and last season at the Royal Italian 

ra. Her performance is extremely clever, though a tendency 
to over-elaborate the business renders it not quite so successful as 
when she first assumed the character. No one would expect 
much dignity or refinement from Mérimée’s heroine ; but Miss de 
Lussan commits the mistake of making her quite restless in 
gesture, movement, and facial a Vocally the perform- 
ance was always artistic, though the music is rather low for 
her voice, a remark which equally applies to the Escamillo of 
M. Devoyod. M. Lubert was an excellent Don José, acting and 
singing throughout in a manner which showed that he is really 
a valuable acquisition to the company, especially in works drawn 
from the Opéra Comique repertory. Mme. Kate Rolla appeared 
to please a portion of the audience as Michaela; but, though she 
sang the music correctly, she is not at all fitted for the part, and 
it was a great mistake to allow her toassume it. Both orchestra 
and chorus were very good, and the whole work was performed 
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thoroughly smoothly, and satisfactorily. The improvement in 
the ballet in the last act was a sotiéeable and agreeable feature. 

The chief interest in the performance of Don Giovanni, which 
was given on Thursday night, lay in the assumption by M. Maurel 
of the part of the hero. There are very few operas in which a 
baritone has so good an opportunity of display as that which 
Mozart wrote, or—if the very latest critics are to be believed— 
adapted, from an obscure composer named Gazzaniga to Da 
Ponte’s libretto. M. Maurel is perhaps better fitted for the part 
than any other singer now on the stage. His fine presence and 
admirable singing make him the best Don Juan who has been 
seen since the retirement of M. Faure. On Thursday his success 
was signal, and his singing of “ Deh vieni alla finestra,” and the 
duet with Zerlina, “La ci darem,” was so much applauded that 
both numbers had to be repeated. Of the other members of the 
cast, Miss Zélie de Lussan was much the best. Her Zerlina is 
very bright and clever, and she sang the music charmingly. 
Her voice seemed in better condition than on Monday, an 
her whole performance was very good. The Donna Anna of 
Mme. Tavary and the Donna Elvira of Mme. Rolla can 
hardly be said to pass muster on a stage which has seen s0 
many fine representatives of both parts. Of the two, the former 
was the better; but in neither case was the want of charm 
and freshness in the voice etoned for by dramatic power or re- 
markable vocal ability. The Leporello of M. Isnardon was excel- 
lent, and the Masetto of Signor Ciampi was performed in a style 
which the veteran buffo has rendered familiar for many years. 
M. Montariol was a poor Don Ottavio; but is to be commended 
for omitting the air “ Dalla sua pace,” which is certainly beyond 
his powers. Signor Abramoff was a sufficiently ponderous and 
impressive Commendatore. The performance, on the whole, 
though deficient in the representatives of some of the principal 
characters, was smooth and tolerably satisfactory, thanks chiefly 
to M. Maurel and Miss de Lussan, who carried off the honours of 
the evening. The stage arrangement of the final scene is some- 
what absurd ; there is no reason why the traditional descent of the 
statue and the hero into the Lower Regions should be abandoned 
for the sake of introducing a group which apparently represents 
Blue Beard’s dead wives lit up by lightning. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


7 death of Mr. Sullivan this week removes from 
the stage perhaps the last exponent of the old-fashioned 
school of histrionic art. Mr. Sullivan, like most of his contem- 
poraries of forty years ago, was apt to tear a passion to tatters 
and sometimes to assume attitudes which were almost comi 
in their supposed intensity. Still, in Shakspearian parts he un- 
doubtedly preserved many important traditions handed down 
through generations of artists from Betterton. 

Mr. Sullivan, who was born in 1821, made his first appearance 
in London at the Haymarket in Hamlet in 1852, and the press of 
that now rather remote epoch was enchanted with his “ pictu- 
resque dignity” and “sincere passion.” Barring his Shakspearian 
parts, his répertoire consisted of pieces which a jin de siecle 
audience would most certainly “guy "—Love’s Martyrdom, The 
Gamester, Retribution, The Stranger, and Rolla, for instance. 
Therefore, when, some ten years ago, Mr. Sullivan appeared as 
the Stranger at the Haymarket, ~~ my by that admirable 
actress, Miss Rose Eytyng, as Mrs. Haller, he only achieved a 
success of curiosity. Our recollection, however, of Mr. 
Sullivan’s Richard III. is a pleasant one, although to be sure he 
made Richard uncommonly and loudly disagreeable, and was 
totally lacking in that subtlety which is so necessary for the 

ect delineation of the age In the tent scene, in which 
ichard sees the ghosts, Mr. Barry Sullivan was impressive 
enough; and in the death scene, on the Field of Bosworth, he 
was terribly intense. He could boast that he had played Hamlet 
po°° times, and Richard 2,500. Those who remember him in 
is prime declare that he was seen to the best advantage in 
The Gamester, but it is many years ago since he acted Beverley 
here, although it was the part chosen for his last appearance in 
Manchester in 1887. As a man, Mr. Sullivan was an orna- 
ment to his profession, and he leaves behind him a pleasant 
memory as a distinguished artist and gentleman. 

The Anonymous Letter, by Messrs. Mark Ambient and Frank 
Latimer, produced at the Lyric on Tuesday, has smart dia- 
logue—a little too prolix in the second act—and several brightly 
amusing situations. But, alas! what little plot it possesses 
turns on threadbare themes, now reminding us of Cyril's Success, 
and now of some score of old Criterion merry farces, in 
which husband and wife and sweethearts and lovers play at a 
sort of game of equivocation, which ends pleasantly for all 

ies with the final fall of the curtain. It was, indeed, lucky 

the authors, and for their audience too, that the piece in ques- 
tion was very carefully acted and well staged. Miss a oh we 
Paved prettily, but rather artificially, as a child-wife of the 
ra type; and Miss Florence West was effective as an actress 
‘whose morals are above her reputation. Miss Vane, a clever and 
very artistic actress, did the best she could with a most difficult 
, that of a wordy, not to say malevolent, wife, who writes 
letter which gives its name to the comedy. Mr. George 
made up the image and likeness of Dr. Talmage, 
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was amusing as an absolutely impossible M-P., even in this 
epoch of representatives of Her Majesty's Commons. The so- 
called light comedy of this curious play, which is a farce in the 
first act and a melodrama in the second, was entrusted to the 
skilful hands of Messrs. Louis Waller and Eric Lewis, and this 
was fortunate, for they saved several scenes from collapse. In- 
deed, all the actors could do for the play they did with refreshing 
earnestness. The verdict of the crowded audience was sufficiently 
cordial to enco the authors to continue their studies in the 
art of play-making, and to believe that, with Sg asc like the 
Spanish grandees in La Périchole, they will improve, car ils 
grandiront. 

Remarkable, indeed, has been the fate of Hedda Gabler at the 
Vaudeville. Only last week this pretty theatre was unto the 
worshippers at the shrine of Ibsen as a sort of temple, and the 
denizens of the stalls and dress circle were even more interesting 
objects for study than the odd dramaitself. Their enthusiasm for 
their idol used to inspire his interpreters; and certainly the 
matinée performances of Hedda Gabler were vastly superior to 
those which take place now nightly at Mr. Thorne’s theatre, 
although the cast remains unaltered. The moment the theatre 
was thrown open to the British public, which pays its shillings 
and its pence to enjoy an amusing or be thrilled by an exciti 
play, the aspect of things changed as if by magic. The pit an 

ery watched in blank amazement the vagaries of the lunatic 
edda, and listened to the crudely coarse dialogue with stupefac- 
tion. But little applause followed the fall of the curtain; and 
Miss Elizabeth Robins and Miss Marion Lea both felt the chilly 
influence, and their old magic spell seemed broken. 

Tuesday night next will be a gala at the Lyceum, when The 
Corsican Brothers will be revived. But the chief interest of this 
memorable evening will centre round the production of Nance 
Oldfield, with Miss Terry as the famous actress, a part which is 
sure to be a revelation even to those who most admire and fully 
understand the genius of the foremost of English actresses. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett takes a benefit at the Olympic Theatre to- 
night, and will appear in selections from various pieces. 
Acrobat has not proved as successful as was hoped, and, therefore, 
The Silver King will take its place on May 15. 

Carmen up to Data was played this week for the two-hundredth 
time. A long and prosperous run has this amusing frivolity had, 
and, as it is now embelJished with new dances and new songs, 
it may and probably will see its four-hundredth representation. 
That other frivolity, Joan of Are, d its hundredth per- 
formance on Monday, and is still in the zenith of its popularity, 
a marvellous fact, for it is hopelessly inane, though the skirt- 
dancing introduced is quite enna g, especially that of Miss 
Kattie Seymour, an incarnation of grace. 

The ‘Henrietta has, to use the theatrical slang expression, 
“picked up” wonderfully at the Avenue, and it deserved to do 
so; for it is a well-written and very interesting comedy, and 
admirably acted. 

The many friends and admirers of Mr. Clifford Harrison will 
learn with great pleasure of his recovery from the illness which 
interrupted his brilliant and artistic recitals, now to be resumed 
in a series of ten at the Steinway Hall, beginning on the 23rd of 
this month. 

On Tuesday next a matinée will be given at the Criterion 
Theatre which should prove of unusual interest, since Miss Laura 
Johnson, a young lady concerning whose rare talents we have all 
heard much and as yet seen little, will appear, supported by her 
teacher, Mr. Hermann Vezin, in a selection of scenes from Macbeth, 
Considering that the débutante is only seventeen, and that Mr. 
Vezin says she will soon be the greatest tragic actress since 
~ expectation is naturally very great, and curiosity no less 
excited. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


7 programmes of the last two Philharmonic Concerts, 
though devoid of novelties, have been extremely interesting 
and well selected. At that of the Third Concert the chief attrac- 
tion was the queves of M. Paderewski, who gave an admirable 

formance of Saint-Saéns’s brilliant Concerto in C minor, Op. 44, 
No. 4; while the orchestra was heard in Bennett’s beautiful 
Fantasia-Overture, “ Paradise and the Peri,” and Schubert’s 
Symphony in C, both of which were very well played. The 
vocalist was Mr. Iver McKay, who sang Don Ottavio’s air, “ I} 
mio tesoro,” from Mozart’s Giovanni, and Walther’s “ Preis- 
lied,” from Wagner's Meistersinger, in neither of which was he 
heard to advantage. At the Fourth Concert a very large audience 
was attracted by the announcement that the sisters Ravogli 
would sing. Mlle. Sofia Ravogli chose as her solo the great 
Scena from Der Freischiitz, “Piano, piano”; but her singing of 
it was marred by defective intonation, owing doubtless to the 
abnormally high Philharmonic pitch. Her sister obtained an 
inevitable encore for Gluck’s “ Ene fard senza Euridice,” which 
she sang with all the depth of feeling and expression which have 
made so great an impression in her performances at the Opera. 
od bef e — sisters _ heard in a duet from 

ini’s Saffo, an opera which is quite forgotten in this count 

though it is still occasionally performed ia Italy. 

During the last ten days there has been a perfect plethora of 
minor concerts. Very few of these demand detailed notice ; but 
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the Recital given at Princes’ Hall last Saturday, by Mr. Eugéne 
Holliday, deserves more consideration. Mr, Holliday is a young 
ianist, of Anglo-Russian parentage, who has studied under 
ubinstein, the peculiarities of whose playing he reproduces with 
striking fidelity. His technique is i and the finish and 
delicacy of his playing is generally admirable. Unfortunately, it is 
also marred by extravagance nex f undue muscular exertion. His 
fortissimos are deafening, and he treats the instrument occasionally 
with such force that all tone is sacrificed to mere noise. It is a 
great pity that a player of such evident talent and promise should 
indulge in such a bad habit. Mr. Holliday was very ambitious 
in the selection of his programme, which included five pieces by 
Chopin, Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” short solos by 
Tschaikowsky and Liszt, and Beethoven’s seldom-played Sonata, 
Op. 106. In the latter work, as was only to be expected, he 
was least successful. The slow movement was played correct] 
and with finish, but without much interpretative power, an 
the final fugue was incoherent. The Schumann Studies were very 
well played, and Chopin’s Posthumous Study in A flat was given 
pend ys charm and refinement, features which also charac- 

i Mr. Holliday’s playing of Liszt’s “ Waldesrauschen.” 
The whole Recital was interesting, and showed that the young 
pianist is destined to become a performer of no ordinary dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s Vocal Recitals are always among the 
pleasantest concerts of the season, and that given last Friday was 
no exception to the rule. The concert-givers on this occasion 
were heard in St. James’s Hall, instead of, as formerly, in Princes’ 
Hall. The change was, on the whole, an improvement, and Mrs. 
Henschel has certainly never seemed in better voice or been 
‘heard to greater advantage. Her singing of airs from Handel’s Her- 
cules and Alessandro, and of Liszt’s “Comment, disaient-ils ?” was 
quite perfect. Mr. Henschel gave several familiar songs from his 
repertory, the best being J. W. Franck’s beautiful “ Sei nur still,” 
Lowe’s “ Erl-Kénig,” Brahms’s “So willst du des Armen,” and his 
own fine ballad “ ale Dieterich.” 

On Tuesday afternoon Herr Waldemar Meyer, a violinist of great 
merit, gave the first of two orchestral concerts at St. James’s 
Hall, upon which occasion he played the solo part in Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto with admirable ——_ and execution. 
His tone is pure, and his playing thoroughly artistic and remark- 
ably free from tricks of an kind. Herr Meyer was also heard in 
Bach’s Violin Partita in EB of which he gave a correct but not 
very spirited performance, and in the two concluding movements 
of Joachim’s Violin Concerto, a work which demands a broader 
style than he is at present of. Itis only fair, however, 
to state that the accompaniments to the last-named work were so 
badly played, that the soloist was severely handica) and 
evidently unable to do himself full justice. Mme. Nordica, who 
rear —_ announced to appear, was prevented at the last moment 

indisposition. 

On Wednesday evening the Royal Choral Society gave an 
extremely fine performance of Sullivan's Golden Legend, a work 
which seems to have taken firm root in the public taste. This is 
the more remarkable because so much of its merit lies in the 
admirable orchestration, the effect of which must of necessity be 
lost in so large an area as the Albert Hall. The solos, which are far 
more important than the choral portions of the work, were well sung 

Mmes. Nordica and Belle Cole, Messrs. Ben Davies, Ben 

ve, and Henschel, and the whole performance was fully up to 
the high standard of excellence usually attained at these concerts. 
Mr. Barnby—whose reappearance at the conductor's desk after 
his severe illness was the signal for a hearty burst of appla 
both from the audience and the chorus—deserves a special wo 
of praise for his firmness in resisting a most persistent attempt 

e to encore the Evening Hymn in the second scene. 
the remaining concerts of the week, we may mention those 
given by Miss Margaret Wild—one of Mme. Schumann's 
most promising pupils—at Princes’ Hall on Monday; by Mr. 
Aguilar at St. James’s Hall, and by Mr. de Lara at Stein. 
way Hall on the same afternoon; by Mme. ie Léwe—an 
excellent singer of German “ Lieder”—at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon ; ) fam Ernest Kiver—at which a new piano- 
forte trio by Miss icott was heard—at Princes’ Hall on 
Tuesday evening ; by the talented violoncellist, Jean Gérardy, at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon ; and by Mr. 
Haddock, a Yorkshire violinist, who introduced an interesting 
suite by the Russian composer Cesar Cin, at Steinway Hall on 
the same day. It may be mentioned that at Master Gérardy’s 
concert a young pupil of M. Ysaige’s, Mme. Irma Sethe, made a 
very promising début in the first movement of Mendelssohn's 
violin concerto and solos by | and Wieniawski. 
Her playing is remarkably vigorous and of power, and her 
future career will be watched with interest. 

On Thursday afternoon two Russian artists of exceptional 
ability, hitherto little known in London, appeared for the first 
time under favourable circumstances. Mme. de igen 
who is, it seems, a favourite in Moscow, which she certai 
deserves to be, possesses a contralto voice of great beauty eat 
unusual compass. Probably since Alboni’s time no such d 
notes have been heard here, and they are so rich and of su 
splendid quality as to almost warrant the lady’s tendency to 
introduce them when not absolutely necessary or in the best 
taste. But when they are combined with the higher notes of 
the sweetest and purest kind, the effect is simply enchanting, 
and the large audience listened spell-bound to the new prima 


donna’s rendering of Lsdiaby, by A. Reichel, a charming 
Russian oie’ As & mere display of brilliant vocalization 
the aria she selected from Glinka’s La vie pour le Czar, with 
Russian words, was my epee the singer excellent 
opportunity to manifest the unusual ibility omnes of 
her voice. But it was in the simpler graver melodies that she 
gave the greatest pleasure, and her rendering of the two ballads 
above mentioned and of three songs ¥ Hélzel and Brahms was 
great distinction, who possesses a ect know of ti 

eee ae of his difficult instrument. He plays faultlessly, but 
possibly from extreme nervousness at times a trifle colourlessly. — 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND—NEW STYLE. 


(The feeling in Newfoundland was shown by the fact that the Chamber 
of Commerce refused to present an address to the Admiral on the station, 
and to a ball to which the officers were invited many ladies and gentlemen 
refused to go. For these reasons he felt bound to express his t that 
Her +4 ’s Government felt themselves unable to shelve this most 


Air—Lorp C*rr*ner*y. 


mariners of England 

Who guard our native seas, 

How can we call on you to brave 

This dashed Newfoundland breeze P 

Your favour with the colonists 

We've brought extremely low ; 

For you all love a ball, 

And they refuse to go, 

Their wrath has waxed so hot and strong 
That they refuse to go. 


The spirits of your fathers 

Must start, on every wave, 

To see how indefensibly 

Your country can behave. 

How Blake and Nelson would have felt 
I’m sure I hardly know, 

To whi e wouldn’t go; 

They would have murmured loud and long, 
If people wouldn’t go. 


Britannia needs reminding 

That those who scour the deep, 
Although their duty’s dear to them, 
Don't hold their pleasures cheap. 
They cannot stand a ball where those 
Who, it is hoped, will show 

Do not pour through the door, 

But simply will not go ; 

They vote all functions devilish dull 
To which few people go. 


What do you care for lobsters ? 

And what are they to you? 

With treaties and with treaty rights 
‘What can you have to do? 

Are you for trifles such as these 

To make your parties “ slow,” 

And for France spoil a dance 

To which you want to go? 

What might have been a lively dance 
To which you'd like to go! 


The meteor-flag of England 
Won't long terrific burn 

If thus their invitation-cards 
Newfoundlanders return. 

Tf all refuse to trip it on 

The light Newfoundland toe, 

Or the bulk sit and sulk, 

Though a few consent to go; 

And people give the shoulder cold 
To those who dare to go. 


Chorus—H-r M-J-sty’s M-n-st-ks. 


The Mariner of England 

Full soon consoled shall be, 
The Colonists will smile again, 
And we shall see 

His sinking spirit, like a ship, 
—— its status quo, 

As he jumps to the “ pumps,” 
And off the fiddlers go, 


As the leader raps the music-stand, 
And off the fiddlers go. 
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REVIEWS. 


PHILOMYTHUS.* 


Te first sentence of Dr. Abbott’s Philomythus (which, veing 
interpreted, is an elaborate and unbroken attack on the late 
Cardinal Newman) runs thus :—“ It is an invidious thing in ordi- 
mary circumstances to attack the opinions of an eminent man, 
recently dead, and justly and widely admired.” 

Let us disti nish a little. If Dr. Abbott means to defer to 
the common and trumpery cant—the commonest and trumperiest 
utterance of respect humain—that you may not say,the truth 
about a man who is just dead, though you have said it stoutly 
all his life, as far as you have had opportunity, then we differ 
with him so utterly that t is impossible between us. But 
it is possible that he means something very different from this. He 
may mean that it is an invidious thing after a man’s death to 
take the opportunity of making a virulent attack be oa opinions, 
utterances, and books of his which have been published for man 

and which the attacking party, not being in his first child- 
hood ‘himself, has had innumerable opportunities of challenging. 
He may mean that it does not make the proceeding less invidious, 
or the sudden kindling of the fire after so many years of musing 
less singular, when the person attacked happens to have been 
one of the keenest controversialists of the age, and to have 
— justly or not does not matter) acquired a reputation 

r almost invariable success, whether by weight of arm, skill 
of weapon, or ingenuity of tactics in every contest of the 
kind. He may mean that in such circumstances, not merely 
to rise up suddenly and attack a reputation which for years 
has been left unassailed, but to employ in the attack wi 
of jeering and abuse, insinuations of dishonesty (however osten- 
tatiously muffled in allowances that the dishonesty was uncon- 
scious), charges of suppression, of garbled reference, of references 
given in the hopes that the reader will not look them up, 
and the like, is invidious. If he means this, we are with him 
most heartily; but we regret to have to add that we can 
cemember no instance in which this invidia has been more 
wantonly incurred, or more thoroughly and justly earned, than 
in “ Philomythus, an Antidote against Credulity: a Discussion 
of Cardinal Newman’s Essay on Ecclesiastical Miracles,” by 
Edwin A. Abbott. 

Let it be at once, and in the fullest possible manner, granted 
that we claim for Cardinal Newman no sacrosanct position, no 
pay even from rather rough treatment, especially at the 
hands of & member (for we su Dr. Abbott is a member, 
though he seems to prefer to call himself a Protestant) of that 
branch of the Catholic Church which Newman himself deserted. 
Let us add that Newman himself was quite prompt enough to 
avail himself of all controversial weapons and of all controversial 
advantages ; and let us admit, in conclusion, that a deal of 
what Dr. Abbott advances is, no doubt, true and valid. As we 
have, in various dealings with the subject since Newman’s death, 
put most of this part of the matter ourselves, it would certainly 
aot become us to object to Dr. Abbott for putting it. It is the 
truth that Newman, in consequence, doubtless, of his evangelical 
training, took far too personal a view of religion, was far too 
careful and troubled about the capacity of the Church of England 
to save his particular soul, lacked wide and connected theolo- 
gical study, was apparently quite unable to take the historical 
view at all, and had a dangerous tendency to juggle with proba- 
bilities. But we are not sure that it lies ie the mouth of a 
man who, like Dr. Abbott, says more than once that he has 
aot thought it worth while to verify this or that reference to 
be hard on Newman’s references. e think it jars rather to 
find Dr. Abbott magnificently dismissing the Cardinal as “in no 
sense & student,” and yet somehow or other quoting his own 
our Cheat always _econdhand from the 

wetionary of Christian iquities an Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography, and, stranger still, seeming often to 27 on Mr. 
Hutton’s little book for his quotations from Newman himself. 
We are quite certain that much of Dr. Abbott’s tone—it is un- 
mecessary to specify, for the reader will find it im—is grossly 
indecent, both considering the subject and considering the persons. 
But we should not have troubled ourselves to deal with a book 
which is in no sense that of a student, and which is made ex- 
cessively annoying to read by the fact that every page suffers 
from a kind of eruption of italics (as if the probable reader were 
such a dullard that he must be constantly — and poked into 
attention), if we had not discerned a flaw which is graver 
than any of these. Dr. Abbott accuses, and to some extent truly 
accuses, Newman of Spey Sar arguments to suit his conclusions, 
of “knowing that, if all his facts were disproved to-morrow, he 
should continue to believe, and indeed take a greater pleasure in 
believing, that the ecclesiastical miracles were both miraculous 
and true.” Now we may be doing Dr. Abbott a gross injustice, 
but the result on our own mind of an exceedingly careful perusal 
of his book has been the conviction that he Soon, or ought to 
know (for we are not quite so confident as he is), that, if all the facts 
were proved to-morrow, he would still believe, and would take a 
greater pleasure in believi , that all the ecclesiastical miracles 
were false. And we will go further than this and say that, though 
Dr. Abbott ostentatiously and constantly separates the ecclesiastical 


* Philomythus. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


from the Scriptural miracles, his ments, and still more the 
attitude of mind which he shows behind those arguments, make it 
& great question with us whether he has any business to believe 
as no doubt he does) in the Scriptural miracles themselves without 
r of underlying the same charge of believing without 
evidence or against evidence which he brings against Newman. 

this charge against the whole of a of more 250 pages. 
But we can take two excellent instances, that of the fire-balls 
issuing from the earth and disccmfiting Julian’s attempt to re- 
build the Temple of Jerusalem, and that of the Holy Coat of 
Traves. They are very different in class; they are still more 
different in evidence; and they have the special value for our 

urpose that the branch of the Church Catholic to which we be- 
ak (and to which, we suppose, Dr. Abbott belongs) permits the 
most rigidly orthodox of its members to refuse both or to cocoa 
both, or to refuse one and accept the other, or to keep a gee y 
open mind on the subject in either or both cases. We shall 
neither argue for them nor e against them ; we shall only in- 
quire how Dr. Abbott treats them. 

As to the first, Dr. Abbott quotes (1) the testimony of Gregory 
Nazianzen, (2) the admittedly dubious letter of Julian, (3) the 
testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus. Dr. Abbott argues at great 
length against the letter, which is practically superfluous ; he dis- 
misses Gregory as “exaggerating nat phenomena into a 
suspension of the laws of nature,” and he uses his utmost efforts 
to weaken the testimony of Ammian. He has thus evidently 
convinced himself beforehand that the miracle is not true. For 
Gregory, though a strong partisan, was a man of great ability 
and information, a contemporary, and of unblemished character. 
Ammian was not only a contemporary, and, though rather a bad 
writer, an intelligent historian, but admittedly impartial, if not 

rejudiced against Christianity. We do not say that any one is 
und on their testimony to believe that the incidents, whatever 
they were, which sto — the rebuilding were supernatural. We 
do say that we should like Dr. Abbott to produce to us any single 
Scripture miracle for which there is such a consensus of un- 
doubted contemporary Christian and undoubted contemporary 
P testimony as there is for this. If we are to accept the one 
cal aah the other, it must either be from some private, — 
respectable, judgment that miracles had ceased (a matter clearly 
not of evidence), or from some equally private and less respect- 
able desire to get rid of any miracle that can be safely got rid of, 
or from a belief, conscious or unconscious, that “ miracles do not 
happen” at all. Whichever it be in Dr. Abbott's case, how is 
that case better from the purely impartial and logical standpoint 
than Newman’s ? 

Less notice will serve for the other case. “ When we have got,” 
says Dr. Abbott, “to Tréves, and are on our knees, how can we 
ny pray with effect if we have to begin our devotions thus— 

O holy Coat! if thou art a Holy Coat, for the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities says there are twenty-one Holy Coats’” ? 
Now we do not intend to insist on the tone or taste of this pas- 

What we wish to ask Dr. Abbott, in a very different vein 
from his own, is how he reconciles his argument here with any 
possible belief in any miracles? If miraculous influence of any 
sort has been expended on the Holy Coat (a point on which we 
are not bound as Anglicans to have the slightest opinion one 
way or the other; for we shall not insult Dr. Abbo*t by supposing 
him capable of putting his foot in the Twenty-second Article 
about this, Protestant as he calls himself)—if, we repeat, 
miraculous influence has been expended on the Holy Coat at all, 
why should it stop short of the multiplication of the Holy Coat ? 
The loaves and the fishes must have been multiplied more than 
twenty-one times before they fed the thousands; the cruse and 
the measure must have experienced at least that amount of mani- 
folding before they supported the household of Elijah’s hostess. 
Passing by, also, Dr. Abbott's singular ascription of verbal inspi- 
ration to the Dictionury of Christian Antiquities, as we passed by 
his oma (which is certainly more worthy of Voltaire or of 
Professor Huxley than one who comes in the dress of sound 
orthodox primitive belief), we simply ask Dr. Abbott to be good 
enough to play cards on table, to say whether he believes in the 
supernatural or whether he does not ; and, if he does, whether he, 
who talks so much of logic, and pours such vials of contempt on 
Newman for fallacious reasoning, has ever taken the trouble to 
clear up his concepts and his terms in this matter of miracles ? 
As far as this book supplies an answer, he most certainly has 
not; and, if we were arguing in his own style, we should adduce 
such, to say the least, unlucky phrases as Christ’s “ supposed 
thaumaturgic powers ” as a fling at the Gadarean swine, as trash 
about “ in which cha her 
opinion every fortnight !), and o ings of the same kind, to 
how that ‘his present confusion is cy dark, or his present 
economy very great. 

To sum up, we think that all persons who, being believers, 
read the book (and to others it is mere “ wersh parritch” neither 
out-and-out anti-supernaturalism nor unflinching orthodoxy) will 
feel inclined to say Non tali auzilio to Dr. Abbott till he has 
clearly stated what he thinks of the other class of miracles—the 
Scriptural ones. When he has given his statement we think 
that either he will call in his book, or they will be spared adding 
“nec defensoribus istis,” because it will be shown that he is not a 
defender at all. 
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NOVELS.* 


S= months or so ago, it was really a great feat for an author-| any stretch of langu 


referred to several times. Now there are canaries and canaries; 
but, if ever a woman really appeared wearing hair that could by 
be deliberately and fairly called the colour 


who had been writing novels so long, and had written so | of a canary, it would be perfectly obvious that she was either a 


many of them, as Mrs. Oliphant, to pub 
Kirsteen. Now she has f 


such a good one-as | maniac, a Ch: : ’ 
ollowed it up with Janet, which is hiding from justice is what she could no more be than a bishop’s 


Christy Minstrel, or a female bookmaker. A person: 


simply a novel about a governess—not a Scotch governess this | wife. Except for the curious simplicity already indicated, there 
time, but a merely English one, brought up in a country village, | is no manner of harm in the book. The youngest person might 
and employed in the leafy solitudes of St. John’s Wood. She | read it, and it might amuse anybody for an hour or so, in a sort 


was a nice little girl superficially, and her story is told, of | of way. 


As far as our recollection goes, Mr. Pryce is entitled to 


course, in excellent taste, and in quite enough | the credit of originality for locating a suicide in a railway trunk ; 
for the p . So much every reader who Mrs. | but, for our pe the canary-coloured hair leases us better. 
Oliphant will confidently expect; but he will find something | _ How is this for scathing denunciation? “They have not 


thrown in which he may not confidently expect, 


and that | thought that is not coarse, scarcely an idea that is not sordid, 


is, keen interest as to how the complications of the story | and their virtue consists in laying the nine Commandments. 


are going to turn out. In the earlier part of the third volume 
there are many consecutive pages during the of which 
no one will put the book down, except orce and with a 
curse. The story turns placid again afterwards, but for a con- 
siderable space is really exciting, and that without being violent, 
improbable, or melodramatic. It is pretty obvious who the 
mysterious at the bottom of the excitement is, and how 
he came to be in the mysterious place which contains him ; but 
how the revelation of kis presence will affect the various persons 
concerned is the interesting point, and we found it very interest- 
ing. The heroine is a pretty rg ag, with good manners, and 
so on, very much as one expects Mrs. Oliphant’s governesses to 
be, and considers herself commonplace enough, except for bei 
rather clever. In addition to this, however, she shows herself 
under stress of adventure, to be an intrepid little flirt, and a liar 
of considerable attainments. How she falls into these sins 
through a moderate amount of thoughtlessness and _ self-in- 
dulgence, her biographer indicates with that ease and skill which 
are ay her own. There are two men in the book, and it 
can ly be necessary to add that one is a rogue and the other a 
fool. The fool is too much of a fool to be amusing, and far too 
much of a lout to be a plausible product of Oxford College in the 
aes day ; but the e is delightfully odious, and much art 
as gone to the making of him. The best character in the book is 
Mrs. Harwood, Janet's employer, a bright and charming old lady 
who holds her secret wonderfully tight. Her daughter, too, 
whom Janet ungratefully (though temporarily) supplants in the 

e’s affections, is full of character. It is a pity to print “ in- 
solvable ” when there is such a good English word as “ insoluble,” 

ly because it is wrong, and ly because it is the kind of 
thing Mr. William O’Brien, M.P., does. Altogether Janet is a 
capital novel. 

o honest man could say the same of A Maid of Honour. It 
does not contain a greater number of words than three-volume 
novels usually do; fewer, probably, than Janet, for the print is 
large and well leaded, and the pages are small. But it is 
wre, | long and incredibly tiresome. Aristocrats in France 
—Clovis, Marquis de Gange, and Gabrielle, his wife, with the help 
of two half-brothers of his, a faithful waiting-maid of hers, 
and a wicked, scheming woman called Mile. Brunelle—beguile 
their time during the Revolution by carrying on, in a very 
leisurely manner, a long-drawn-out tragic romance of their own. 
The brothers both fall in love with Gabrielle, and we try in 
vain to get up a little sympathy with one of them, called the 
Abbé ond, who is a miracle of subtlety and resource, and 
desperately wicked. The result of his superhuman ability is that 
all his plans entirely fail, and he is ultimately hanged by a mob 
of peasants, on the top of a house on fire, along with his brothers ; 
but it is impossible to fee] any interest in the circumstance, except 
as a token that the ae record of his arts and his sins, and of 
the ose virtues of his sister-in-law, is coming to a close. 
It does close at last, and we bless Mr. Wingfield. He might have 

e on indefinitely, and made his novel as long, in fact, as it 
ooks to the mental vision of the reader who has conscientiously 
struggled through it. And how long it would have seemed in 
that case a shuddering imagination refuses to conceive. 

The Quiet Mrs. Fleming is one of those simple stories which 
confront you with a tremendous — and make you see right 
It at same e s about half 
the story, and yet, except the story, and the exposition of the 
mystery, there is absolutely nothing in the book. There are 258 
pages in the volume, and a child would know, after reading fifty 
of them, who the quiet Mrs. Fleming was, who committed the 
jewel robbery, and where the murderer was concealed. There is 
nothing else to find out—unless, indeed, it be why Mrs. Fleming, 
when she wanted to keep particularly quiet, dyed her hair in — 
wise that “its colour” was “that of a .” This is not a 
mere incidental assertion on the part of the author; the fact is 
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about them in ruins, and dancing a breakdown on the brink of 
the Tenth.” (And, indeed, how is it for mixed mon ape | 
The persons denounced are the agricultural poor generally, 
those of them who happen to be Irish in —s The denun- 
ciatrix is Hannah Lynch—Irish, it would seem, by birth, Fenian 
in sympathy—and dedicatrix to Miss Anna Parnell of The Prince 
of the les. “The tale had been washed in Parnellite tears 
t Hannah to Anna conveyed.” As far as can be discerned, 
this astonishing story is an apology for Fenianism some twenty 
years ago. The hero, Godfrey O'Moore, is cruelly neglected by 
the absentee landlord, his fathér.’.He therefore grows up an 
uneducated lout and a ferocious Fenian. He has never spoken 
to a lady; so he addresses as follows the first one he meets :— 
“ Forgive me, Miss Knoys. The nicer courtesies of social 
life cannot be expected of one who has never mixed with 
his equals, and knows nothing of their fashion of intercourse. 
I intuitively believe that women should stand apart while we 
fight and strive, and refrain from mixing themselves up with 
our efforts. I am wise enough to know that I may be a fool.” 


and the Government discovers the plots as quick as the Fenians 
can make them, and the minor conspirators all run away almost 
before they have set out to deliver their country, except the con- 
siderable minority who have betrayed the others to the police. 
And Godfrey is put in gaol and esca Meanwhile his brother 
Florence comes from Paris and falls in love with Miss Knoys. He 
kisses her just as Godfrey is coming out of prison, wherefore 
Godfrey shoots him with a gun, and he dies, and they pretend it 
was an accident. But Miss Knoys knows all about it, and there- 
fore promises to marry the survivor “ when thesharp edge of remorse 
is blunted.” Which she duly does; but fails permanently to “ give- 
him back his peace of mind.” And of such is the Brotherhood 
of Fenians as sketched by a friendly hand. It is a delightful 

Irish book. “Imaginery” is a bad word, and so is “ vermonth, 

and “ O’Connel” is a detestable name for the Liberator; but we 
would gladly forgive these weaknesses a hundred times over for 
the bright vision vouchsafed to us just when the fraternal murder 
is coming off—of “a Vulcan about to spring [!] upon a Phebus’ 


Apolla.” 
2 be doubted whether a heavier novel (in — avoir- 
dupois) ie been published these ten years than A Bolt the- 
Blue. Its “ ponderous and massy” volumes give the impression 
that it must be as long as it is popularly believed that Robert’ 
Elsmere would have been if it not been so short. When it 
comes to be read it is not so very long, nothing like so long as 
Mr. Lewis Wingfield’s masterpiece hereinbefore mentioned, an? 
decidedly shorter than the semi-sacred romantic volume to be here- 
inafter described. The s are thick, and—what is of more im- 
rtance still for commodity of perusal—the matter is light.’ 
Jho, which, or what was the bolt from the blue, we do not 
know. John Le Breton had led a life of sin. His wife Angela 
had divorced him; the process giving rise to “ revelations” 
which caused him to figure—presumably as a co-respondent—in 
two divorce cases more. But the artless and beauteous Mona 
Fairfax knew nothing about that, and married him for his fine 
eyes. When she found out, she said that, in her opinion, divorce- 
didn’t count, and that he was still married to Angela. So she, 
Mona, bolted from him. Was this the bolt from the blue? If so, 
why blue? Then he bolted from her to Africa. Then she lived 
as Miss Fairfax in a country village, and had she been free might 
have married a very sensible and rather pleasant baronet, whom 
she loved, as he did her. But Le Breton got tired of Africa and 
bolted back. Is Africa blue? He accidentally discovered where: 
Mona (whom he had loved desperately all this time) had gone, 
and pursued her, and found her on the sea-beach. And while 
Mona was cory how she hated him, and would never go 
back to him, the tide came up. It rose sixteen feet in an hour, 
as tide can only in books or the Bay of Cancale, and also 
it flowed straight into the little bay instead of along the 
coast, so that he had to swim out against it. He suc- 
ceeded in that, and bolted from the blue sea with Mona, and 
had her pat to bed in a public-house, But she arose in the 
night and bolted, and caught her foot in the rail or a bolt 
of a level crossing, and fell across the line, and a Scotch ex- 
bolted down upon her, and “dashed her aside out of the 
way like a mere nothing” with a hole through her temple. The 
jury brought it in accidental death (which it was), and Le Breton 
lted back to Angela, who forgave him, and bly married 
him again. Most of the story is taken up with Sir Robert 
Strange, the man whom Mona loved. He was ed to a 
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manufacturer's daughter, because he had no money she no 


So they fall in love with each other and take part in plots, ' 
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manners; but she bolted with the son of an Irish peer. Those 
are all the bolts in the book, and the reader can take his choice. 

If there be any Christian Socialists, and they are such hope- 
lessly wearisome prigs and bores as Murvale Eastman, and the 
still more oppressive Jonas Underwood, who instigated most of 
his misdeeds, the world—or such part of it as has resolution and 
wind enough to get h Murvale Eastman—owes a debt of 
gratitude to Albion W. To for his scathing exposure of 
their detestable qualities, which it is not in the least likely 
ever to pay. Eastman was by way of being a mimister of some 
kind of religion, and his views were, shortly, that his business 
was the “betterment” of the human race. He used this hideous 
word with the fluency of a London County Councillor, but 
then he was an American. His notion of “ betterment” was 
to be for ever meddling with other people's affairs, and he got up 
a “League” of “Christian Socialists” to carry out schemes of 
libelling and persecuting, in any way that came handy, and for the 
love of God, anybody of whom he chose not to approve. He 
became extremely popular. People in this book see “ specters,” 
and say “as” when they mean “that ”—“TI don’t know as I 
can be of much assistance”—and, generally, Albion W. Tourgee 
makes hay with the English language. 


FAMILY NAMES.* 


gps concatenation of ideas in Mr. Guppy’s mind is of a 
peculiar character. He begins his preface with a mysterious 
reference to an “ attendant demon or sprite, call him what you 
will, that my mpeg to his coat tails. This demon 
prevents him from telling us the history attached to the “ incep- 
tion” of this book ; but Mr. Guppy gives us no hint as to the con- 
nexion, if any, between his coat tails and his mind. The preface 
contains some stranger r= Nong than this. It seems that 
some thirteen years ago, “whilst a young naval surgeon,” Mr. 
Guppy measured the water discharge of the Yang’tse and little 
thought, he tells us with surprise, that he should ever be con- 
cerned “ with problems of such widely different natures as the 
origin of coral islands and the distribution of names in Britain.” 
Naturally he is surprised, for there does not seem to be any reason 
why he should write about either, and so much the less about 

But there is one further point to be mentioned here. Mr. 
Guppy has written the present work in order to obtain funds 
for the prosecution of the other object of his researches, He 
hopes to work out his coral island theory “for many years 
to come,” he says, and he appeals “in these pages to the 
English people,” as, “ failing other aid,” he finds “ means ” 
are —a discovery not reserved exclusively for Mr. 
Guppy. The exact relation between cause and effect in this 
case—the exact relation between bringing out a book of this 
peculiar character and making money by it—escapes the per- 
ceptions of the ordinary intellect. If Mr. Guppy could have suc- 
ceeded in —— everybody whose surname is mentioned to 
subscribe to the book and to pay for a copy, it would still, so far 
as we can calculate, bring in but a moderate amount of remunera- 
tion to its author. But, after all, that is his concern, or the 
concern of the Society of Authors, rather than ours, and we may 
proceed, without anxiety, to examine the result of his self-imposed 
task. There have been very successful and even entertaining 
books on very dry subjects. Trench on the Study of Words 
immediately occurs to the mind. But Trench’s style was such 
that anything he produced was eagerly read. Other examples 
might be mentioned; but for the most part the British public, 
to which Mr. Guppy appeals, is very indifferent to the fate of 
even the best work, if it is put forward without grace of style and 
in a dry and unattractive form. This, we fear, must be our 
part-verdict on Mr. Guppy’s book. 

The first or introductory chapter is by far the most interesting. 
Mr. Gupp commences with “a consideration of the position and 
mode of li 
centuries 


of our yeomen ancestors between two and three 

ago.” This inquiry is made to include notes on the 

Jews in England, and on the Walloon and Huguenot immigra- 
tions. He comes to the conclusion that the small farmers of 
England are still the most Saxon or Anglian part of the popula- 
tion in the South-East and East of England, and the most British 
or Celtic in the South-West. “In every part of the country the 
farmers represent the most stable section of the community, both 
in the present as well as in the past.” This is, in fact, the central 
idea of Mr. Guppy’s whole work. He believes in the suitability 
of the yeoman class for an investigation of the kind he proposes 
to make, on account of “their stationary habits and their purity 
of extraction.” He acts ona suggestion of Lower—no very trust- 
worthy authority, we should have thought—and points out that, 
“ since the locomotive character of the present age is doing much 
towards fusing all provincial — and distinctions,” it is 
igh time that a competent 0 er should record “the habitat 
particular names.” The farmers, varying in number in each 
county from 1,000 to 10,000, form a class sufficiently numerous 
for his purpose, and he has checked the results at which he arrives 
by means of the lists of gentry. Taking, for example, such a name 
as Smith, he finds that for 200 in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
there are only 100 in Staffordshire. In Staffordshire there are 
100 Smiths to 5,000 farmers. In the West Riding there are 200 
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to 12,500 farmers. “There are,” he continues, “ or were recently, 
23 farmers named Booth in Derbyshire, and 26 in Lancashire. 
But, since Derbyshire possesses scarcely half as many farmers as 
oe the Booths in Derbyshire are, relatively speaking, far 
more uent.” 

The rise and fall of families also engage his attention and 
employ his industry. “The rise of some families into honour and 
fame implies the and gradual ——_ of others.” It is 
not easy to follow Mr. Guppy here. fall and degradation of 
one family does not surely “imply,” or is not necessarily con- 
nected with, the rise of another. He goes on to classify the names 
of which he treats. They are divided into six classes, which 
successively engage his attention. He treats of general, common, 

ional, district and county names, ending this part of his work 
with a chapter on peculiar names, “ which are generally confined 
to one county, and generally to a particular parish or division in 
that county.” Mr. Guppy fully appreciates the value of the 
Hundred Rolls, and observes that the circumstance that they 
deal largely with the Eastern Counties “must always. be re- 
membered by the reader, and that is why so many of the East 
Anglian surnames may appear to be more ancient than those of 
many other counties.” 

One naturally turns to the s which deal with peculiar 
names, It seems that “Cornwall and Devon, in the south-west 
of England, comprise a region that stands pre-eminently before 
other parts of the country as a factory of family names.” At 
least forty per cent. are there of the “peculiar” class. In Devon- 
shire we meet with Chugg, Coneybeare, Doidge, Fewings, Gloyn, 
Honniball, Littlejohns, Mudge, Nancekivell, Powlesland, Pretty- 


john, Quance, Sluggett, Tope, Vooght, and Wonnacott. In’ 


Cornwall Mr. Guppy finds Bolitho, Bunt, Chenoweth, Cobeldick, 
Eva, Freethy, Ivey, Jane, Kevern, Kneebone, Laity, Magor, 
Nance, Oppy, Penna, Polkinghorne, Prisk, Retallack, da, 
Skewes, Spargo, Trebilcock, Trembath, Trevail, Tripcony, Uren, 
Vellenoweth, Vosper, Yelland, and many more which strike any 
one as odd; but though “ Tre” seems to be very well represented, 
there are not many “Pols,” and only five “Pens.” Ivey is a 
name, we are told, that has flourished in Egloshayle since the 
reign of Henry VIII. The Laity family is numerous at Marazion; 
and “evidently derive their name from Laity, a part of Wendron 
parish.” Kneebone can be traced back to 1585 in Pencarron. 
“Nans of Nans was a Cornish gentleman in the reign of 
James I.” Opie, the painter, came from the parish of St. Agnes. 
The family of Skewys was of Skewys, in Cury. 

Mr. Guppy, as a rule, makes little attempt to find out the 
meaning of the names he records. Any one who is interested in 
the subject will remember, not only that every name has a dis- 
tinct meaning, but also that it has a history. Such a name, 
for example, as Arblastier brings before us the medieval castle, 
with its engines of warfare, its artillery or bows, and its greater 
machines, the arbalests, the mangonels, the culverins, which are 
ae 80 largely in some illustrated copies of Froissart and 

egetius. But Mr. Guppy, in a very interesting, if rather drily- 
written, passage, gives us some of the names derived from the 
English cloth trade. “ Tucker, Fuller, and Walker have the 
same signification.” The Webbs, the Webbers, the Websters, 
and the Weavers all represent the same employment, The Dyers 
in the South are represented by the Listers in the North. We 
cannot agree with itr. Guppy in several particulars as to name 
derivations, and it is per ps just as well he has not gone 
further into the subject. When he says that Brown becomes 
Browne owing to a rise in the social scale, he is clearly mistaken. 
Bad spelling was characteristic of the aristocracy when no spell- 
ing at all was characteristic of the inferior classes. That John 
Brown became John Browne only proves that he learned to 
write his name. We may, however, make Mr, Guppy a present 
of the Kentish Smiths. He may amuse himsel” at Ashford 
among the Strangford monuments by tracing the gradual decay 
of the spelling of old “Customer” Smith’s name till it became, 
and was pronounced, Smythe, But, as the family attained to rank 
before these absurd changes were made, they will not prove 
very much. If he will look into the index of Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte’s Calendar of the papers at St. Paul’s (IX. Report, Hist. 

SS. Comm.) he will learn a good deal as to old oaion names, 
both in their origin and their use. Mr. Guppy thinks that in 
early times place names “ were often preceded by de” in English. 
We doubt it. A long and careful search fails to find one. Even 
the famous “De Vere” is in old documents and seals “ Veer,” 
without any “de.” In fact, it is open to doubt whether the sur- 
name of the earls of Oxford was ever called “de Vere” till after 
they had become extinct. We cannot very easily follow him, in 
this same connexion, when he says, “it would at first sight seem 
very absurd to regard the Somersetshire name of Moon as a 
corruption of De Mohun.” There is nothing absurd about it. 
Take off the “de,” which can only have been used in Latin, and 
Mohun and Moon are not to be distinguished except in spelling. 
The lists are only approximately correct for any county we have 
examined. Kent is left without a Boys or a Dering or a Finch. 
From Middlesex we miss Clitheroe, the oldest name in the 
county, and Newdegate. From Wiltshire we miss Jacques, 
Pullinger, Pargiter, and Goldney. From Cornwall we miss 
Botheras, and Mr. Baring Gould's heroes, the Pennycomequicks, 
Altogether, though there are many omissions, the book is a ste 
in the right direction, and we can only hope Mr, Guppy wil 
re me ows as good a case when he comes to deal with his coral 
is > 
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KINGSFORD'’S HISTORY OF CANADA.—VOL. IV.* 


R. KINGSFORD'S fourth volume brings to a conclusion 
the history of French rule in Canada. e year 1755 had 
closed in profound depression throughout the British provinces. 
The loss of Oswego, besides depriving the English of the command 
of the Great Lakes, had discouraged their Indian allies, many of 
whom transferred their services to what they thought the winning 
side, and the scattered settlers on the English Western border 
were again to the merciless onslaught of the savages. 
The superiority of numbers in the coming struggle for the North 
American continent was very decidedly on the English side; but 
the colonies laboured under many disadvan which, during 
several campaigns, quite neutralized the force of numbers. They 
were groups of industrial democracies, without cohesion or com- 
munity of aim; profoundly jealous, not only of each other, but 
also of the regular troops sent from England to fight their battles. 
None of the colonies kept up any military establishment, so a 
new army had to be improvised for each campaign, and could 
rarely be ht into the field before the season was far ad- 
vanced ; even then they were dependent on a popular vote for all 
supplies, and they lay under the military yah = arwat of havi 
to act from the exterior of a large semicircle against train 
troops whose internal lines of communication enabled them to be 
readily brought to bear on any threatened point. Confronting 
this heterogeneous group of colonies was a compact military 
absolutism, in which the whole male population was called out 
at the will of the Governor. Constant practice enabled them to 
rival the Indians in endurance and in the arts of forest war. 
Besides this militia and the regulars sent from France, Canada 
possessed a permanent military establishment called the troupes 
de la marine, who were enlisted for the most part in France, but 
were encouraged to become settlers in the colony. 

The highway of communication leading from the lish set- 
tlements into the heart of Canada lay along the beautiful scenery 
of Lakes George and Champlain and down the river Richelieu, 
which flows northward from them into the St. Lawrence, midwa 
between Montreal and Quebec. On these lakes was fought, wi 
varying success, a series of campaigns which occupied a great 
of the strength of the contending parties, without any very deci- 
sive result; in fact, Canada was never penetrated down this line 
until after the fall of Quebec and the previous loss of the West. 
The campaign of 1756 consisted of nothing but partisan warfare 
between the scouts of the Te pe entrenched at Fort William 
Henry, at the southern end of Lake George, and the French at 
Ticond between the two lakes. A French os against 
Fort William Henry, organized in the depth of the following 
winter, was repulsed by the resolute attitude of Major Eyre, but 
the fort was taken after a regular siege w Montcalm in the 
summer of 1757. Dr. Kingsford acquits Webb of the blame 
which has been cast upon him by American writers for not 
marching to its relief, and shows that no greater mili blunder 
could have been committed. He cannot, however, absolve Mont- 
calm from blame for the massacre which followed the surrender ; 
the figures given show that the French general had ample power 
at his disposal to restrain the Indians fad he chosen to do so. 
During the same summer the English commander-in-chief, Lord 
Loudon, had been obliged to abandon an expedition which he had 
undertaken by sea for the destruction of Louisbourg. The impotent 
conclusionof this ry campaign marks the nadir of British failure ; 
the colonies had lost faith in the mother-country, and even refused 
to provide quarters for her troops. Even at this date there was a 
strong desire in the American provinces to be independent of all 
home control; but Dr. Kingsford, with great impartiality, lays 
stress on the fact that the victories of the next two years, which 
stayed the depredations of France, and assured the nationality of 
the American colonies, were due to British power alone. In 
Canada, which was mainly victualled from France, the scarcity of 
food was severely felt, and the garrison were reduced to rations 
of horseflesh. . Kingsford scarcely brings out with so much 
clearness as Mr. Parkman has done the great detriment to unity 
of action which arose from the petty jealousy of the Governor, 
Vaudreuil, against Montcalm. Pheir successes in the two pre- 
vious years encouraged the French to hope that in 1758 an 
important expedition might be directed against Albany, with the 
effect of giving them the entire western portion of the continent 
behind the English possessions ; but the advent of Pitt to power 
cess of the t Minister's designs was in t measure due to 
his the claims of seniority favour in the 
selection of his agents, whom he chose where he found them for 
merit alone. For the chief command in America Amherst, then 
only forty-two years of age, was picked out, and one of his 
three brigadiers was Wolfe, ten years his junior. It is satisfac- 
tory to find that Dr. Kingsford shows good cause for discrediting 
the story, told on Lord Temple's authority, of Wolfe's gasconading 
at Pitt’s table before embarking for America. The siege of the 
fortress of Louisbourg detained the British Commander-in-Chief 
during the greater part of the summer of 1758, its capture and 
the total destruction of the French fleet was the first gleam of 
triumph on British arms. The hopes of the French were kept 
alive by their success in repulsing Abercrombie in his attack on 
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the entrenchments at Ticonderoga. It has been rally main- 
tained that the result would have been different if his Brigadi 
Lord Howe had not been killed in a skirmish the day before, 
but Dr. Kingsford is not of that opinion; he attributes 
Abercrombie’s failure to his bad generalship in attempting an 
assault unsustained by artillery, though holding that he was right 
in not renewing the attack, and that he conducted the retreat well. 
No advantage was gained by the French from the repulse of the 
English, as Abercrombie maintained his position on e George, 
ms effectually barred any advance of Montcalm on the British 
settlements. Two very material successes were gained by the 
English during the same year; Fort Frontenac, on the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, where Kingston now stands, was taken by 
Bradstreet, and, next tothe fall of Louisbourg, was the heaviest blow 
that the French had yet received; the command of Lake Ontario 
was gone, and New France was cut in two. Further tothe south 
General Forbes was advancing through Pennsylvania to retrieve 
Braddock’s disaster before Fort Duquesne; the French there 
were cut off from supplies by the capture of Fort Frontenac, and 
had lost their hold on the Indians owing to their inability to. 
maintain them; they were compelled to abandon the fort, and 
with it the sovereignty of Ohio and the West. Dr. Kingsford 
thinks that scant justice has been rendered to the tenacity and 
judgment of Forbes, whose untiring exertions opened the way for 

ritish enterprise into the heart of the continent, and for ever re- 
lieved the western border from the ruthless scourge of Indian 
war. The net result of the campaign of 1758 was that, although 
the French centre held its own at Ticonderoga, their left had 
been forced back at Louisbourg, and their right cut off from Ohio 
and the Great Lakes. 

The siege and capture of Quebec, and the simultaneous death 
of the opposing commanders, is a twice-told tale, to which, how- 
ever, Dr. ry has been able to add some details by the 
publication of the Townshend papers in the Historical Manu- 
scripts Reports since the time when Mr. Parkman wrote his book 
on “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” The glory of the achievement be- 
longs entirely to Wolfe; not only did he receive little or no 
support from Amherst, who would risk nothing on Lake Cham- 
plain, but even his own Brigadier Townshend, who ultimately 
reaped the laurels of the victory, wrote home privately that bis 
chief’s generalship was as bad as his health; not so Admiral 
Saunders, whose cordial ration, and the harmony which 
existed between the services, contributed largely to the result. 
Amherst did nothing beyond driving the French from Ticonderoga ; 
from want of vessels he was unable to continue his advance up 
Lake Champlain. The last aggressive attempt of the French on 
Lake Ontario was an attack on Oswego, re by Haldimand, 
whose character Dr. Kingsford vindicates from the attacks subse- 

uently made upon him as Governor-General of Canada during 
the American Revolution, The surrender of Niagara to an expe- 
dition sent by Amherst, which was known in Quebec before its 
fall, completed the destruction of French power on Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. The capture of Quebec involved the conquest of 
Canada ; though the gallant resistance of De Lévis protracted the 
campaign for another year. It is somewhat surprising to look at. 
the paucity of forces e on either side before Quebec; 
Wolfe brought into action 3,852 men, while Montcalm had about 
5,500 effective troops. Mr. Parkman has well observed that, 
measured by the numbers engaged, the battle of Quebec was but 
a heavy skirmish, while, measured by results, it was one of the 
t battles of the world. Yet the Secretary of War, Lord 
and Charles Townshend, brother of Wolfe's Brigadier, 
had the meanness to refuse the usual Commander-in-Chief’s 
allowance to the widow of the man who, as Pitt declared in the 
House of Commons, “ with a handful of men had added an empire 
to English rule.” 

After the capitulation General Murray was appointed Governor 
of Quebec, and his wise measures secured the allegiance of the 
habitants; his difficulties during the first winter were much 
increased by the neglect of the Home authorities to provide either 
pay or warm clothing for the troops. Early in the oo 

ring, before any reinforcement from England had arrived, 
an position was threatened by Lévis ; he pluckily marched 
out to meet him, and forced him to retire, though the French 
were three to one. Amberst’s operations from the South were 
delayed by the slowness of the provincial levies in joining him ; 
it was not till late in the summer of 1760 that the British forces 
from Lake Champlain and from Quebec joined hands on the St. 
Lawrence and closed round the last stand of the French at 
Montreal. The civil authorities forced Lévis to capitulate. As 
ee for the infamous massacre at Fort William Henry and 
other treacheries and cruelties of the French and their Indian 
allies, Amherst exacted that all the troops in Canada should lay 

in during the war. vis was guilty of a departure from 
personal honour in ordering his colours to be burnt to avoid the 
ard condition of delivering them to the enemy. Dr. Kingsford 
gives a very careful review of the four years, known as the rdyne 
militaire, which elapsed between the surrender of Canada and 
the arrangements for the future ——- of the country, 
consequent on the Peace of Paris. He adduces the testimony of 
French Canadian writers to prove that the title was a misnomer, 
that there was nothing like coercion at the bayonet’s point, but 
that on the contrary the greatest care was taken to preserve old 
laws and customs. The regimental officers were necessarily the 
administrators of justice, since all French officials, civil and mili- 
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tary, had left the colony; but all the proceedings of the Courts 
were conducted in ormity with ch laws and customs. 
To the “new subjects” freedom from military despotism, from 
foreed service, from government corvées was a change for the 
better. They received efficient protection from the new Govern- 
ment in the two matters concerning which they felt most 
immediate apprehension, the redemption of their paper currency, 
and the free exercise of their religion. The Indians were treated 
with honesty and justice—a line of policy continued to the present 
day which secured to Canada immunity from the Indian: 
troubles of her Southern neighbours. Except the official classes, 
Dr. Kingsford can find no evidence that any large emigration to 
France took place after the peace. The French Canadians have 
increased to their present numbers by incorporating and absorb- 
ing all foreign elements, and Dr. oes me ag with pride to 
British rule as having first awoken the tant to the duties 
and independence of manhood, so that, under the political rights 
which he enjoys, he has become more British than he himself knows. 
In view of complications which are giving trouble at the nt 
moment, it is due to Pitt’s memory to recall the fact that he pro- 
tested in Parliament against Bute’s retention in the Treaty of 
Peace of the mischievous clauses which allowed to the French 
any fishing rights on the coasts and in the waters of Newfound- 


Dr. Kingsford tells us in his preface that the four volumes 
which have now appeared are but an introduction to the history 
of. British rule in which he hopes eventually to carry 
down, at all events, to the union of the two provinces in 1841, 
if not to the creation of the Dominion in 1867. The present in- 
stalment is a valuable contribution to historical knowledge, and 
by far the most complete presentment that has been given of 
events and of the men who shaped them in North America. The 
author has wisely not confined his purview to the narrow limits 
of Canadian settlement, but has related the course of affairs in 
Europe which so largely influenced those of America, and has 
brought together from foreign as well as English archives moe 
thing that bears on the “ making” of the peoples that inhabit the 
nesthore portion of the continent. These introductory volumes 
throw much Jight on the causes which were already in operation 
to produce the American Revolution, so that they may be re- 

ed as indispensable to a proper understanding, not only of 
the early history of Canada, but also of that of the other 


British provinces so soon to become the United States, 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY.* 


HE Greek lyric poets, as Mr. Farnell remarks in the preface 
to his new Naitvon, are certainly but little read in England. 


- The + ha choruses in the plays are read, and Pindar is , but 
Mr. Fa 


rnell is talking of yrists who mainly exist in ya en 
an 


uotations, the who begin with Archilochus end 
i \Velinno. To few surviving scraps of Volkslieder we 
cannot, of course, assign a date, and Mr. Farnell does not include 
in his volume poems in the elegiac measure, while of Pindar he 
only gives certain fragments. e plan of the collection is good, 
though the literary essays have no particular charm. On the 
other does “the Elegy, the 
Threnos, the Dithyramb, the Epinician , and in ic the 
Epigram, take a new departure in the hands of Stmonides,” he 
does not trouble us with esthetic fustian and fine writing. We 
would prefer the absence of phrases like “take a new departure,” 
and like the from which we learn that Simonides “ raised 
the art of choral poetry to the highest pedestal, but he had 
fatally sapped its foundations.” This is rather feminine rhetoric, but 
Mr. Farnell is not usually rhetorical ; his essays, if rather tame, 


would have been more grateful to if he, like Mr. Mackail 
in his Anthology, had supplied a prose translation of the frag- 
ments. In verse they are untranslatable; the best versified 
rendering is no more like the original than the honey you buy in 
a pot is like the Hyblwan honeycomb. The comparison of poet 
with honey is rather a favourite in Greek. These old Gree 
lyrics, in their , simplicity, sweetness, and scent of 
rs, are really like what Pindar calls “the harmless venom of 
the bee.” Their charm cannot be communicated; it lives in 
the beauty of the words, and in the sound of them. But a 
simple prose version would have been useful to, perhaps, the 
majority of people who now read Greek, and who do not remember 
their Greek very well. Scholars, of course, can go to Bergk, but 
Mr. Farnell’s purpose, apparently, is to give literary readers all 
ee and, alas, often do require the help of a 
crib. 
Mr. Farnell’s Introduction begins with “ the revival of Melic or 
Poetry ”—that is, as we understand, the conscious literary 
and artistic cultivation of lyric forms that must always have 
existed in popular use. In regular Greek literature, as we now 
it, the oldest things are the Epics ; but Homer shows us 
that life in his day, as among early peoples generally, was a kind 
of opera. There were songs for all occasions; we hear of the 
poems to Apollo for aid in pestilence and in a wy after 
victory—nay, the two lines rejoicing over the death of Hector 


Lyric Poetry. By Farnell, M.A. London: Longmans. 


\with which, according to Fick, the original Iliad ended, have 
he lyric note. Iliad also of 
religious s; of songs of warlike exploit, wedding. songs, 
dings, songs t the accompaniment of the dance, the Linus song, 
or est song (Iliad, xviii. 570), and so forth. Mr. Farnell 
might have found the remarks of Mannhardt useful as to the 
Linus and Lityerses songs. He does illustrate the popular lyric 
customs from Fauriel’s collection of modern Greek ditties. it 
he does not happen to notice how closely the Chelidonisma, or 
swallow-song of the children collecting cakes at the ing of 
spring, corresponds with the Scotch song of Hogmanay. 
singular assortment of popular songs for recurring occasions in the 
Finnish Kalewala migitkane supplied other analogies. Here we 
actually have a “song of healing,” like that which was sung over 
the wound which the boar dealt Odysseus when he was hunting 
on the slopes of Parnassus. The old popular songs for every occa- 
sion in life were being chanted, it seems, all through the period 
of epic poetry. Butit was not till the heroic age expired and the 
heroic kingships fell and the new aristocracies and democracies 
began, that Greek literary poets turned their attention to the old 
ef forms, amplified, polished, and adorned them. As Mr. 
‘arnell points out, in Greece the epic influence still made itself 
felt in lyric ; to this “ we must in great part attribute the remark- 
able prevalence of objective narrative in Greek lyric.” Thus, as 
Quintilian remarks, “ Stesichorus sustained the weight of epic 
ry with the lyre,” and among our numberless losses, that of 
the lays of Stesichorus is one of the most distressing. His curious 
ent about the voyage of the Sun is almost a rendering, in 
ancient Greek, of the modern Greek myth collected by Mr. Bent. 
We miss his Palinode, too, and his lyric narrative of the story of 
Orestes. Enough of Greek choral lyric outside of the plays does 
not survive to enable us to understand “that perfect union of 
music, dance, and .” The fragment of Aleman (Parthenion) 
found on papyrus in t in 1855 is, to be honest, hardly com- 
ensible. But we only begin to feel how wasteful time has 
nm, how much we have lost, when we read such immortal 
fragments as Aleman’s 


p’ rt, rapberixai, 
and 
Evdovow 5° dpewy xopupat. 


These have a charm ineffable and incommunicable, and these are 
only broken echoes of the poetry that filled the age which lies 
between legend and poy It is because they are voices from 
an age so dimly known that the remnants of the eldest lyrists 
attract us with a wistful interest. The heroic age we really 
know as well as any historic age, thanks to Homer; the late 
times lie in the full light of history, but we hear only a word 
now and then from the times of Archilochus, Aleman, and 
Sappho. Among these Archilochus is, historically, the most 
interesting. Taking Mr. Farnell’s date, he “flourished” about 
687 B.c. en, as we read him, and see how individual he is, . 
how self-willed, passionate, iumorous, and satirical, we feel as if. 
he were almost more akin to the modern world than to the world 
of the Homeric poems. His banter about the loss of his shield— 


Abros 8 Gavarov réXos— 


would sound more @ iately in a French comic opera than in 
a Homeric hall. His keenly critical temper is at the opposite 
extreme from the geniality of Homer, who truly finds most things 
and people very good. In one passage he coincides with a line of 
the Odyssey which itself stands in direct contradiction to the 
habit of boasting over the slain, so familiar in the Iliad :— 


Od yap xarOavovcr Keproucey éx’ dvdpdow. 
This is precisely what Odysseus says to Eurycleia after the slay- 
ing of the lovers. But in the Odyssey the dead are fellow- 
countrymen, in the Iliad they are foreigners, and the advance of 
Odyssean morality may be less great than it seems. There are 
laces, however, where Archilochus appears to have the Odyssey 

in his mind, as in 

Oupe, Oip’ dunyavors KuKdpeve 

“Avexe. 
and 

Totos 
where Archilochus is clearly paraphrasing Homer (Od. xviii. 


I 
Totos yap €ativ émyOoviwy avOparev. 


Thus Archilochus shows us & poet in an age vastly remote, yet a 


poet far more modern than Homer, though by Homer, as even his 
rare fragments prove, he is to some extent inspired. The pre- 
sumption, then, is that the Homeric poems were several centuries 
older than Archilochus, and were already of t authority 
in his time. Of all our losses in the matter of understanding 
the Homeric qeentien, perhaps none is so great as our loss of 
the early Greek lyrists, Their illustrations, too, of the manners 
of their time would have been invaluable. For example, as Mr. 
Farnell says, the scraps of Aleman prove that the Spartans of the 
seventh century were by no means ascetics devoted to black 
broth. He, too, clearly has Homer in his mind when he 
writes 
Avorapis, aivérapis, Bwriaveipa 
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(of. Iliad, il. 39). Just enough of Aleman is left to enable us 
to agree with when he says :— /' 
Olda 8 vopnws 
Ildvrwy, 
for his notes are mysteriously fresh and clear, like the birds’ 
songs in that May-time and renowveau of Greece. 
On Sappho Mr. Farnell writes with good taste and common 
sense. e dull old gossip about her he dismisses as beyond 
the scope of historical criticism. By a misprint, perhaps, he 
ealls Mr. Swinburne’s Anactoria, Anastasia. If Sappho ever 
leaped off the Leucadian rock, it must have been when she 
heard the toll of forty years well sounded, and b 
that period of her life a lady who had satirized her brother's 
infatuation for Rhodopis must have come to discretion as 
well as “to forty years.” The truth about Sappho is briefly 
stated by Strabo—“ We know nothing of any woman that 
could be her rival in song.” Nor do we know a rival, or a 
second, to her now, after more than two thousand years have 
, after woman has been educated, after the magazines have 
me the Isles of the Sirens. Nay, not even among the 
female poets of America has Sappho found one that can sing 
— the Tenth Muse. It is not possible to follow all Mr. 
arnell’s comments on Simonides, the interesting Ibycus, 
Anacreon, and Alczeus here. His brief studies are much to the 
point, and contain just the necessary information. His studies 
on Prosody are copious and careful; but prosody is a topic on 
which a few remarks are of little worth, while many are not 
equally delightful to all readers. The notes are abundant, and 
the minuter fragments, mere diamond dust, are preserved in a 
separate appendix. The book is handy and serviceable ; probably 
the prose translation of which we have regretted the absence 
might have made the volume too bulky. Yet it would have 
rendered it more popular, and increased the general knowledge 
of poems so well worthy to be generally known, 


A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOL. IL.* 


LARGE, though by no means disproportionate, part of this 
volume, which extends from 1509 to 1689, is taken up with 
the history of the reigns of the two first Stuart Kings, and Mr, 
Gardiner, who has shown in his great work how thoroughly he is 
master of that period, and has already written a little book on 
the “ Puritan Revolution,” here proves that he can treat his 
special subject in a manner thoroughly adapted to the wants of 
young people. It would surely be impossible in a book of this 
size to improve on his exposition of the religious differences in 
the early years of the reign of Charles I., or on what he says as 
to Laud’s intellectual position, or the reason of his insistence on 
uniformity in ceremonial. The events of the Civil War are well 
and clearly told, and Mr. Gardiner’s arrangement of his matter 
is excellent. It is not in a school history that we generally 
expect to meet for the first time with a fact of great interest. 
Here, however, we find one recorded that we are sure has never 
before been given to the world. We are told that in March 1647 
Cromwell, being oppressed by the sense of “the evil certain to 
ensue from allowing an army to overthrow the civil institutions 
of the country,” proposed to take service in Germany under the 
Elector Palatine. The plan of his book prevents Mr. Gardiner 
from quoting his authority for this statement, but we do not 
hesitate to accept it as true, since he holds it to be so, and 
look forward with interest to learning more about it from the 
third volume of his Great Civil War, which we are happy to 
hear is now passing through the press. The volume before us is, 
as a whole, of equal merit. Points on which we have found one 
historian after another writing erroneously or uncertainly are 
treated here with admirable precision. The account of the 
proceedings in Convocation with reference to the Royal - ge A 
may be referred to as a fair sample of Mr. Gardiner’s work. e 
should like also to call attention to his remarks on the difficulty 
between Cromwell and the First Parliament of the Protectorate, 
and, to advance somewhat later, on the character and policy of 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury. There were, we read, “two 
rinciples to which he meresrimy st was never entirely false, a 
ove cf parliamentary government and a love of toleration, which 
last was based, not, as was that of Oliver, upon sympathy with 
religious zeal of every kind, but upon dislike of clerical interfer- 
ence.” We have not found here any small inaccuracies or occa- 
sional signs of failure of grasp such as those on which we com- 
mented when reviewing Mr. Gardiner’s first volume, and we are 
strengthened in our opinion that the book, when complete, will 
be far and away the best English history that has been written 
for the use of young readers, whether in class or otherwise. The 
numerous illustrations in this, as in the first, volume have been 
selected with much judgment by Mr. St. John Hope, and have 
for the most part been executed satisfactorily. Two or three of 
them have been reproduced from contemporary Broadsides, and 
among these is the cut representing the execution of Charles I., 
whose bedy is lying flat on the scaffold, his head having just been 
cut off on a low block. There are several portraits, some en- 
gravings of famous buildings of the period, and some, taken from 
old originals, of military operations. 
* A Student's History of England from the Eurliest Times to 1885. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, &c. 
Vol. If. A.v. 1509-1689. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891. 


RECENT VERSE.* 


E have heard, and our fathers have heard before us, some- 
thing similar to this — of the age, of which Mr. 
Aldrich is a melodious singer. But is it true that these are evil 
days for the poet, days “ of limping triolets and tame rondeaux,” 
and are we wholly engrossed with “the mighty Zolaistic move- 
ment—a miasmatic breath blown from the slums”? Mr. Aldrich 
is very much in earnest, as his lines on “ Realism ” show :— 


Romance, beside his unstrung lute, 
Lies stricken mute. 

The old-time fire, the antique grace, 

You will not find them anywhere ; 

‘To-day we breathe a commonplace 

Polemic, scientific air ; 

We strip Illusion of her veil ; 

We vivisect the nightingale 

To probe the secret of his note ; 

The Muse in alien ways remote 
Goes wandering. 


Keats, we know, in an age less scientific than ours, was not less 
emphatic on this subject than Mr. Aldrich. But Keats never 


showed the slightest disposition to ~ y- as eternal the things 
which are seen and are temporal. It is impossible to conceive 


that he would have fallen to the base mechanic art of triolet- 


making, or have paltered with Whitmanism or any other noisy 
craze of the hour. He re-created the antique world in his own 
image, and his unquestioning faith to his ideal was his poetic 
salvation. Happily Mr. Aldrich is not without true insight as 
to the poet’s vocation. He has his ideals. He has also a fine 
feeling for the romantic in legend or history, and his verse 
sparkles with fancies and conceits that recall the brightness of 
the courtly singers of the second Charles's reign. Here is a 
pretty song :— 
I would be the Lyric 
Ever on the lip, 
Rather than the Epic 
Memory lets slip ! 
I would be the diamond 
At my lady’s ear, 
Rather than the June rose 
Worn but once a year! 


A delightful example in a similar vein is “ An Elective Course,” 
the meditations of a Harvard undergraduate. In “Corydon,” 
perhaps, the source of inspiration, or the medium of the poet’s 
sympathy, is too directly suggested by 
The peach’s side 
That's next the sun is not so dyed 
As was her cheek. 


So, again, in the brief dialogue, “ The Sisters’ Tragedy,” there are 
Tennysonian lines :— 


His word no trick of tact or courtly art, 
But the white flowering of the noble heart. 


“ The Sisters’ Tragedy ” is, we think, the least impressive of the 
three dramatic dialogues in the volume. The last and most skil- 
fully developed is “ Mercedes,” a pathetic story of love and 
tragedy, based on an imaginary episode of the Peninsular War, 
presented with excellent dramatic effect. 

That there should be abundant action, and that the action 
should develop as continuous movement, are things absolutely 
necessary to the impressive relation of a romantic story in verse. 
There is too much of flagging in the poetic narrative of the late 
Mr. Ranking, though of stirring 8 Thorkell comprises not a 
few, and these may suffice to reinspire the reader's over-taxed 
energy. Mere description in narrative is apt to pall, and is es 
cially tedious in very lengthy poems like Zhorkell. Then the 
alliterative lyrics, in which it is sought to reproduce the poetic 
form and style of the primitive minstrel, often serve only to delay 
the action and tire the reader. Njiil, for example, sings for fourteen 

ges right off—a most voluble skald—and to read his lay in cold 

lood is a very different matter from hearing it in hall with your 
horn three times thrice filled. The story is somewhat involved, 
and the tragic element is scarcely strong enough to sustain the 
interest of so long a narrative. Thorkell and Asmund are de- 
puted to bring home the bride of Fjiran of Firnaes from the 
island Westerisé, and, as it chanced to Tristram on his embassy 
to Ireland, Thorkell falls in love with the Lady Bryna. But he 
mistakes her for her sister, and there is no love philter, nor in- 
fatuation, nor tragedy, that might humanize the poem and 


* The Sisters’ Tragedy; with other Poems. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1891. 

Thorkell, By the late B. Montgomerie Ranking. London: Eden, 
Remington, & Co. 

A Sicilian Idyll. By John Todhunter. London: Elkin Mathews. 

Miserrima, A Narrative Poem of To-day. London: Griffith, Farran, & 


Essays in Verse, By D. G. Harris. London: Horace Cox. 

The R nce of Magdalené Despar ; and other Poems, By G. Essex 
Evans, don: Sampson Low & Co, 1891. 

Ina Tuscan Villa; and other Poems. By Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton. 
London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 

one = and Fleur de Lis, By S, Frances Harrison. Toronto: Hart 

1891, 
Snatches of World-Song. By Arthur Wellwood. Glasgow: Aire & 


Coghill. 1891. 
By Blancor Dash. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
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quicken the thinner pulses of these latter days. Thorkell dies, 
and his secret dies with him. He was a true man ; but his story 
(in poetry) seems a little tame. 

More praise is due to the invention of Mr. Todhunter’s Sicilian 
Tdyii than to the poet’s verse, which is somewhat lacking in dis- 
tinction. But the piece is well plotted, the scenes are devised 
with a good deal of cleverness, and must have produced an ex- 
cellent effect when represented by capable actors accompanied by 
appropriate music. 

Miserrima is the story of a heartless and cowardly conspiracy, 
one of the victims of which is half-sister of the penitent woman 
who is the narrator of what is unaccountably described as a 
“ poem of the present day.” It is hard to believe that any young 
lady of the day could be gulled by the out-worn devices of in- 
tercepted letters and lying reports of her absent lover, as was 
the unhappy Lilian. Apart from this very considerable defect, 
Miserrima is deficient in the sustained flow of passion that should 
give colour and force to such a confession of a woman’s jealousy 
and envy. The author's apology for what he calls “ the free use 
of resolved feet” in the rhymed heroic couplet is only too well 
founded. There is no novelty in the license. What is inexcusa- 
ble is the abuse of it. Not less disagreeable is the too frequent 
use of the triplet, a form of redundant rhyming which few poets, 
excepting Dryden, have successfully employed. The following 
unmetrical example is grotesquely feeble :— 

But one ear heard it ; in that puny span 
Through all my veins a new strange fever ran ; 
He loved not me. But he did love Lilian ! 


In the blank-verse soliloquies, rhapsodies, or meditations that 
abound in Essays in Verse, there is a perverse eccentricity of style 
that suggests a misdirected enthusiasm for the writings of Carlyle, 
Walt itman, and Browning. There is method in the eccen- 
tricity, we admit, though we cannot profess to be charmed by 
the transcendental treatment of things familiar revealed in 
“ Wilkins on Himself” or in “ Brown’s Perplexities.”. But 
Mr. Harris, though he has perpetrated these extravaganzas and 
capriccios, and does wed “ high key” and “ Psyche” in his rhyming 
mood, occasionally refrains from concealing his poetic gifts under 
a maze of verbal juggleries and uncouth conceits. In “A 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” for a he writes as one who has held 
spiritual communings on the hills of Beulah. The allegory is as 
luminous and suggestive, notwithstanding its mystical form, as 
one of Dora Greenwell’s divine songs, although it is set to blank 
verse. 

Vague and spasmodic is the poem that tells of Magdalené 
Despar and her repentance, though the lament of the love-lorn, 
betrayed Magdalené finds utterance in verse of melodious flow 
and full-toned sonority. But we cannot discern in this, or in any 
other poems by ‘Mr. Brena, anything more promising than a not 
uncommon facility in metrical exercises, Still, though too 
colourless to characterize definitely, there are no abject prosaic 
lapses in this volume such as constitute the unpardonable offence 
in the well-meaning verser. 

Much of the verse, for instance, of In a Tuscan Villa must, we 
fear, be termed “ mangled prose,” of the kind that does “ aspire 
to rhyme.” It were superfluous to dilate on the dreadful inanity 
of such lines as these :— 

Still—(maybe with best intention) 
You would have me to believe, 

He from cause he dare not mention, 
Framed his conduct to deceive ? 

I concede you hold your reason 
Valid—since you wish me well, 

But to me the thought is treason, 
Hateful, more than words can tell! 

All who prize local colour and young enthusiasm and deep- 
hearted patriotism will find much to content them in the 
Canadian poems of the quaint little volume appropriately en- 
titled Pine, Rose, and Fleur de Lis. The series of songs “ Down 
the River” are veritable caskets of precious New World conceits ; 
and who does not respond to the sentiment :— 

But though I’m a loyal Briton, 
I love the new land too ; 
What's this O’Brien ? Who's he 
To meddle with me and you ? 
What, indeed! 


Mr. Wellwood’s slim volume comprises several poems that are 
noteworthy for the delicate and refined expression of meditative 
fancy. “The Echo,” for example, is a charming reverie, conse- 
crated to faithful memory, stately in diction, and cast in very 
melodious stanzas. Altogether, the poet may be said to have 
verified to some extent Carlyle’s saying, “See deep enough, and 
you see musically,” which is the motto on his title-page, though 
the title—Snatches of World-Song—is inexplicable, not to say 
unfathomable. 

Of dreams, or of divination by dreams, small trace is 
there in the pretty, if somewhat flimsy, verses of Mr. Blancor 
Dash. But “from dusk to dawn” the poet takes a singing way 
through a series of neatly-turned sonnets and tuneful lyrics, and 
in a short sonnet-sequence only does he sing of dreams as one 
under the spell of their mystery. Perhaps the following “ Dirge” 
is not less remarkable for cryptic brevity than for the odd yet 
appalling rhyme of the second stanza :— 

Silence unbroken, 
Hope slain or fled 

From one cold word spoken— 
Even thought dead ! 


Bring mattock and spade, 
Cave the earth soddy— 
The real life is dead, 
Why wait for the body ? 


AN INDIAN STATE-LING.* 


ECENT events in the north-east corner of Bengal have 
reminded us disagreeably that the Indian Government has a 
“Foreign Office”—in other words, diplomatic relations with a 
vast number of feudatory, subordinate or allied Powers—and that 
any disturbance in the peaceable and orderly maintenance of 
these relations is capable of entailing trouble and even disaster. 
No point in Indian administration is more persistently ignored 
the ignorant and careless critics who profess to explain to 
their countrymen the mysteries of Eastern statecraft. Yet the 
figures are on a scale sufficiently important to arrest attention. 
The area of “ Native States” in India is about half a million of 
square miles, as opposed to the area of a million square miles over 
which direct administration is maintained by the British Go- 
vernment. The population of the one is 50 millions as compared 
with 200 millions in the other. Among this population of 50 
millions every possible variety of subordination is to be found. 
Some States are as nearly possible independent, merely conform- 
ing to certain general regulations, such, for instance, as the 
abstinence from foreign relations apart from the English Go- 
vernment, and the general requirement that the government 
shall not be scandalously oppressive or inefficient. Others 
hardly rank higher in extent, dignity, or independence than 
the estate of a wealthy country gentleman in England. They fall, 
as Sir John Strachey has pointed out, into two muin divisions. 
The first contains the great Mahommedan and Mahratta Powers, 
which arose in the general scramble, prevalent throughout India 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and which have sur- 
vived the long period of struggle which ensued—Hyderabad, 
Gwalior, Scindia, and Baroda. Here the dynasty is as much 
foreign to the population as are the English in Bengal; the 
principal officials are foreign, the religion of the rulers is alien 
from that of their subjects, their language is foreign, and so, to a 
large extent, is the army. Of the 14 millions of inhabitants 
of the so-called Mahommedan States, at least 12 millions are 
Hindus. Among the 6 million inhabitants of the chief Mahratta 
States, there are, with the exception of the rulers’ families and 
their surroundings, no Mahrattas. The consequence of this aliena- 
tion of rulers and subjects was apparent in the Mutiny, when 
each of the armies of the two principal Mahratta States turned 
against the side espoused by its ruler, and one of them actually 
seized its sovereign’s capital and obliged him to take refuge in a 
British cantonment and to recover his ascendency by means of a 
British force. Another and far more interesting class of native 
States is that which consists of principalities which have some 
claim to be indigenous, which have, at any rate, a history which 
runs back into a remote and picturesque antiquity, and in which 
the ruler and his chieftains are clansmen claiming a common 
ancestor and an immemorial title as lords of the soil. ese States 
have, in almost every case, been rescued by the British Govern- 
ment from absorption by some superior Power—as, for instance, 
the Mahrattas in the case of the States of Rajpootana, or the ruthless 
hand of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab. These States are, at any rate, 
“ Native,” in something like the true sense of the word, and their 
history and constitution possess an interest for the observing eye 
out of all proportion to their territorial area or present intrinsic 
importance. One great group of these, with a population of 
about Io millions, is known departmentally as the “ Rajpootana 
Agency.” Another important group is formed by the 34 native 
States of the Punjab, the loyalty of some of whom to the British 
Government throughout the Mutiny bespoke their gratitude to 
the Power which had saved them from destruction. The Bomba: 
Government has under its superintendence 372 such States, an 
it is in one division of them—the Kathyawar group—that the 
little State of Gondal finds a place. Its area is about 1,000 
square miles, its population some 150,000, Its history for the 
year in the General Administration Report of the Empire consists 
of a single sentence, relative to an adjusted dispute. Yet this 
little community is full of life, and has its own political 
existence as distinct, its sentiments and hopes as pronounced, 
as interesting to those concerned, as any which stir the pulse 
of more imposing tes. The present little volume re- 
cords its chronicle with dignified and unpretentious simplicity. 
The present ruler, we are told, is the lineal descendant of a 
certain family of Rajpoot warriors, which traced its descent from 
the Lunar race of Kshatryas, and which, migrating from Sindh, 
established itself by force of arms in Cutch, a country 
scarcely emerging from the condition of a jungle haunted by wild 
beasts. In the middle of the tenth century something like history 
begins in the conventional chronicle of assassinations of rival 
princes, and rise und fall of favourites, the exile of unsuccessful 
rulers, the intervention of adjoining States, raids, massacres, and 
revolutions. At times the neighbouring Mahommedan Govern- 
ment of Gujerat sees the opportunity for a judicious stroke. One 
exiled prince was fortunate enough to enlist the favour of the 
Emperor Jehangir, at Delhi, where the Empress, tracing a re- 


* A Short History of Gondal, By Hankrishna Lalshankar Dos Dave. 
Bombay: Byculla Press. 
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mourning, gave him a post of honour in the Zenana, and gran 
him a “ Parwenda” or Moyal grant establishing his sole right to 
the district the struggle for which had involved his expatriation. 
The descendants of this fortunate adventurer had to trust to their 
own good swords, and to what assistance neighbouring rulers 
might be induced to aflord them. The proximity of a clan of 
marauding Mahommedans presented brilliant opportunities for a 
guerrilla war. The little State, at first hardly more than a group 
of cowherds’ huts, began to assume importance. At the opening 
of the eighteenth century, the anarchy, which was everywhere 
marking the decrepitude of the Mogul rule, was keenly felt in this 
part of India. The almost universal incident was that any official, 
who thought the chances sufficiently in his favour to justify the 
experiment, threw off the yoke of allegiance to his superior, and 
started a Government on hisown account. If he found himself in 
difficulties, he applied to the most promising neighbour for assist- 
ance, and seldom failed, in one quarter or another, to find a ready 
abettor in any project of violence or spoliation. .On one occasion 
we find a Gondal prince adding to his territories and his prestige 
by timely aid afforded to a neighbouring magnate, against whom 
an aspiring official had raised the standard of revolt. At other 
times wandering bodies of Maratha plunderers would settle, like 
a flock of locusts, on the surrounding villages, and would even 
beard the Gondal sovereign in his own Durbar. A bardic refrain 
commemorates the fate of one too adventurous intruder, who 
was slaughtered with his followers by the population whom they 
intended to despoil. Sometimes the homely incident of a cattle 
raid carried out by one set of villagers upon another plunged the 
little community into hostilities, none the less exciting to the 
combatants for being on a somewhat humble scale. In 1780 
the ordinary round of calamities was varied by a year of famine. 
Upon the famine followed the inroad of a local desperado, who 
took advantage of the disorder of the State to raise an army of 
his own followers, and carried off whatever the ravages of the 
famine had spared. At the beginning of the present century we 
find the Nawab of Gondal in the familiar gooliotunens of havin 
to do with a Prime Minister who eclipsed his dignity and 
invaded his prerogative. The remedy was equally familiar. “The 
Nawab,” so writes the official British historian of the episode, 
“prepared for the destruction of the Dewan with a want of 
sensibility, and a duplicity, of which his subsequent conduct has 
afforded many fs.” The intrigues of jealous rivals abetted the 
ruler’s want of sensibility, and the too aspiring statesman illus- 
trated the doom of ambition which “ o’ervaults itself.” “The 
secret and dishonourable mode,” says the chronicler, “in which 
the Nawab perpetrated the murder of Amarji appears to have 
been his own contrivance.” 

Despite his want of sensibility in dealing with refractory 
officials, this ruler appears to have been amongst the most notable 
of the Gondal sovereigns. He travelléd about his villages, and 
dealt rough and ready justice to such delinquents as crossed his 
= On one occasion he met a woman, who had been expelled 

y the village headman for no more serious offence than that of 
selling “ baval tooth-brushes.” What may be the precise degree 
of moral culpability involved in selling “ baval tooth-brushes” 
we are not in a position to pronounce. e Gondal sovereign, at 
7 rate, considering exile an excessive penalty, rebuked the 
official and restored the woman, “adding that, although of a 
humble position, she was useful in her way and formed a con- 
necting link in the village community.” 

* Atver a glorious reign of thirty-eight years,” this sententious, 
though insensible, ruler was gathered to his fathers, and died 
happily in the midst of arrangements for securing the co-opera- 
tion of his allies in the annexation of a eclgthouring State 
“whose fighting capacity was considerable,” and was not to be 
unadvisedly attacked. Like other great rulers, he had a fine 
humour, and was fond of indulging in a practical joke. He was 
of short stature, his face pitted with small-pox, and of determined, 
rather than comely, aspect. Once, when marching on an expedi- 
tion, he was ted by a party of “ Charan girls,” assembled near 
a village “to wish the prince godspeed, by putting on his fore- 
head the auspicious red mark.” The sovereign diverted their 
attentions from himself to a handsome youth, who belonged to 
his retinue, and who speedily found himself the object of the 
homage destined for his lord. The good wishes of the young 
women, the Nawab explained, would be far heartier towards a 

-looking recipient than if devoted to himself. The Gondal 
courtiers still cherish a grateful recollection of this ineffable 
specimen of royal fun. 

As the — century 
— of half-mythical plots, raids, Mahratta pillage, and in- 
tertribal fights into the prosaic daylight of modern administra- 
tion. The present Chief was educated at the Rajkumar College, 
where the present Lords of Kathyawar are being educated into 
all that territorial magnates ought to be. “His collegiate 
career,” says his courticrlike historian, “was one of uniform suc- 
cess, characterized by industry and ability.” His proficiency in 
“algebra, drawing, and English” was such as to earn for him 
the distinction of being placed in a class by himself. A tour 
through the chief capitals of Europe gave the last touch of polish 
to a well-stored mind and cultured taste. The prince's reign, we 
are happy to learn, has justified the hopes which his antecedents 
sugee . He is devoted to schools, hospitals, and public works, 

is especially an enthusiast for railways. Te has twice 
visited Scotland, on the second occasion with the express purpose 


s on, we pass from the picturesque 


of completing his studies in medical science, his favourite branch 
of research. His little kingdom bristles with the signs of an 
improving administration, roads, infirmaries, _guest-houses for 
natives and Europeans, native schools, and agricultural colleges. 
The curtain falls on an agreeable occasion on which the Governor, 
Lord Reay, turned the first sod of anew railway, to the success of 
which the energy and liberality of the Chief had largely contri- 
buted. Stripped of its Oriental hyperbole, the story means, we 
suppose, that Gondal is being sensibly governed by an intelligent 
and well-educated prince, and has for ever, it may be hoped, bid 
adieu to the old-fashioned régime, under which sovereignty was 
another name for all the dullest forms.of narrowmindedness, 
cruelty, and self-indulgence. If rulers such as the Chief of 
Gondal were to become a common type, the future of Indian 
Native States would be full of promise. 


_NOVELS.* 


M*. CAMPBELL PRAED'S novels are generally interesting, 

and it may fairly’be said that 7'he Soul of Countess Adrian 
is no exception to this ; but at the same time it is not altogether 
a satisfactory work. Briefly, the story tells of a Countess, with 
more animal vitality than conscience, who falls in love with an 
artist, while the artist falls in love with—in point of fact, is en- 
gaged to—a young American actress. The artist informs her of 
this fact, and then, to omit details, the wicked Countess dies, and, 
in dying, transfers her soul to the American actress, thus assurin 
us of the fact of the existence of that same soul of which we had 
been temporarily in doubt. The American actress now appears 
in an altered character, having grafted: the Countess’s loose moral 
notions on her own somewhat feeble temperament. Ultimately 
she recovers her own soul by the intervention of a gentleman who 
appears to be, in the words of Mr. Anstey, “a Mahatma from far 
Thibet,” or, as Mrs. Campbell Praed prefers to term him, “an 
initiate.” We hope we have not behaved unfairly to the book 
by revealing so much of the plot; but really, to tell the truth, 
it is hardly “fresh” enough. Not that we would be understood 
to imply that soul transference is a common phenomenon in con- 
temporary fiction, but the general ovtline—a weak hysterical 
young woman pestered with “ genius,” “ influences,” what you 
will, a powerful and mysterious initiate from the far East, the 
usual lover, and the fourth party of strong will and evil in- 
tentions—runs through all modern “ psychic” fiction, The 
Mahatma (if that be his rank) we seem to have met with in 
the works of Marion Crawford, the young improvisatrice in 
those of Marie Corelli, the young man in those of both. The 
double transference of soul at the end of the work seems to us 
to trench on the grotesque. 

In a novel by the author of The House on the Marsh we are 
prepared for a series of calamities which shall daunt, but not 
wholly crush, the heroine; but the tribulations of Pretty Miss 
Smith, as told by her school friend, Georgie Oliver, are too 
incredible to be interesting. The woes of this unfortunate young 
person date from her access to a vast fortune left to her by an 
uncle on the irritating condition that she should reside perma- 
nently at the distillery in Battersea to which she owes her 
wealth. The heir-at-law naturally sets himself at once to 
make Miss Smith’s abode distasteful to her; but the expe- 
dient he selects seems to us a somewhat clumsy one. That 
Miss Smith, who, in writing to her friend, declares that she is 
“richer than anybody except, perhaps, the Queen and Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,” should not have protected herself from annoy- 
ance by a retinue of stout men-servants seems to us somewhat 
curious. She might even have contracted for a contingent of 
the Metropolitan Police Force to guard her slumbers, or a 
Committee of the Society for Psychical Research. However, she 
does none of these things, presumably lest she should bring the 
story too rapidly to a conclusion. We hardly know whether the 
fiendishly wicked or the vacuous, well-meaning people in the book 
are the more tedious; but Miss Georgie Oliver unintentionally 
throws some light on the incentives which impel the will and are 
a substitute for conscience in the latter class. When flying to 
the assistance of her friend (who is shrieking miserably under 
the plague of fowls), she says, “I had to fortify myself with 
virtuous maxims as with trembling hand I unlocked my door and 
ran along the corridor.” 

Steven Vigil is essentially a polemical novel. It contains many 
sermons. We may add that it is dreary reading. A novel of 
this kind is, we think, predestined to failure in its purpose; but 
it might at least have been made more amusing. Steven Vigil is 
introduced to us as a rather trying child of seven. We are bored 
with his infant prattle for one hundred pages, and his talk 

* The Soul of Countess Adrian. A Romance, By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
rvol. London; Trischler & Co. 1891. 

Pretty Miss Smith. By Florence Warden. 1 vol. London: William 
Heinemann, 1891. 

Mase Migs By Daniel Dormer. 2 vols. London: Chapman & 
+ Igor. 
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remains infantile for the remainder of the book. At the age 
of twenty-five, under the shadow of a convict father and a 
worldly godmother, he falls a prey to “a deadly unbelief,” from 
which parlous state he is delivered partly by falling in love with 
a religious girl, partly by dreams, by Urim, and by sermons, which 
the author has the assurance to print in full. ing locked up 
all night in a church also has a salutary effect on his religious 
convictions, or the want of them. 

It is with a feeling of relief that we turn from Mr. Dormer'’s 
tract in two volumes to A Rainbow at Night, which is a clever 
novel despite its mysterious title, for which no justification is 
to be found in the text. At the same time we are obliged 
to confess that the author has attempted an impossible task. 
Given a young man anxious to marry an eligible young lady, 
given an elderly relative who leaves him a large sum of 
money ; given, too, a statement by that same relative two days 
before his death that he purposed altering his will; and, insti, 

iven that no one knew or could know in what direction he 
intended altering it, whether in favour of the young man above- 
mentioned, or of the free library scheme for which he has a 
penchant. These things being so, if the young man, from a mis- 

en ientic , declines to profit by the will, relieve 
his father’s encumbered estates, and marry the maiden of his 
choice, 72 have really no chance of a satisfactory novel. A 
sense of irritation must underlie your pleasure in the clever 
writing which is to be found in the book, which ends in an anti- 
climax ; the real dénouement occurs somewhere at the beginning 
of the second volume, and, although there is some exceedingly 
clever writing after this—the descriptions of life in the vulgar 
little mmurngefane of Lapton West are really brilliant in the 
Rhoda Broughton style—the end of the book is somewhat flat. 
The fault of the novel is, in fact, to be found in its plot. 

The dwellers in New Grub Street, as drawn by Mr. George 
Gissing, are neither wholly saints nor wholly sinners; and it is 
this very complexity of their characters which, as the story de- 
velops, keeps our interest almost painfully alive. Jasper Milvain, 
of the facile pen and the yet more facile conscience, Edwin 
Reardon and Harold Biffen, the unpractical dreamers, even the 
worldly and apparently heartless Amy Reardon—all are instinct 
with life, not the lay figures of the ordinary three-volumed novel. 
The book is almost terrible in its realism, and gives a picture, 
So in every detail, of this commercial age. The 
degradation of art by the very necessity of its “ paying its way” 
is put forward with merciless plainness. The bitter useless- 
ness of attempting a literary career unless you are prepared 
to consult the market, and supply only that for which there 
is a demand, forms a sort of text for the book. Art for 
Art’s sake is foredoomed to financial failure. Granting that it is 
possible to make too much of the pessimistic side of literature in 
the nineteenth century, still Mr. Gissing has produced a very 
powerful book. He is full of clever touches on literary and social 
matters, and estimates to a nicety the literary pabulum which 
the general public enjoys. “The people who read women’s papers 
are irritated by anything that isn’t glaringly obvious—the art 
of writing for them is to express vulgar thoughts and feelings 
in a cm that flatters vulgar thinkers and feelers.” Of a truth, 
mankind as a whole adore the commonplace. Again, “I would 
have a paper addressing itself to the quarter-educated, that is to 
say to the great new generation which is being turned out by the 
Board schools, the young men and women who can just sea, but 
are incapable of sustained attention.” 

Always in the Way is a pleasant enough little book, very easy 
to read, and we should think not too difficult to write. It con- 
tains one character more or less carefully drawn, the hero of the 
story, who rejoices in the name of Rummins; the rest are mere 
sketches in outline, not filled in in detail. Rummins himself is a 

fellow, rather after the style of Verdant Green of death- 
ess memory. He is rather patronizingly introduced to us by the 
person who is supposed to be telling the story, and whom we take 
to be a prig. Rummins’s adventures bring him in contact mainly 
with people of a sporting type, who fish, and hunt the fox, and 
stalk the deer, in all of which amusements they are ably seconded 
by Mr. Finch Mason, who supplies pictures of them, with horses 
and hounds, and fishing-rods. The book may be recommended for 
a short railway journey, as its print is good, and it takes about an 
hour and a to read through, and it has the merit of contain- 
ing, to the best of our belief, not one spiteful word throughout its 
pages. Mr. Jeans would do well, in future, to eschew long invo- 
cations to some correspondent of the Fie/d, couched in the second 
person singular. They are weary reading. 


MR. BRADLAUGH.* 


OMEWHAT less than three-fourths of the contents of this 
volume consist of a fragment of the work on which Mr. 
Bradlaugh was engaged when he was interrupted by the illness 
which first disabled him, and then terminated his career. Mr. 
Bradlaugh had got into harbour before he died. He had passed 
from the storm into quiet waters. A life of tempest and turbu- 
lence had a peaceful close. A period of obloquy and something 
like social outlawry had been succeeded by one of general recog- 


* Latour and Law. By Charles Bradlaugh. With a Memoir and Two 
Portraits. London: R. Forder. 1891. 


nition and respect. In a Conservative Parliament \[r. Bradlaugh 
had acquired a position of considerable authority, and was listened 
to with a deference not, perhaps, paid in the same degree to half 
a dozen men on either side of the House. This strange reversal 
of feeling was due to various causes. The most powertul of them 
was the fact that from the time when his Parliamentary position 
was secure Mr. Bradlaugh showed himself to be essentially a 
House of Commons man. He thoroughly entered into that 
corporate feeling by which it is animated. He understood that 
mysterious entity which is called the general sense of the House 
in its superficial moods and caprices as well as its more 
permanent disposition, and was always able to address him- 
self to it with skill, because he shared it in full measure. In 
this respect he differed from some eminent men who have 
attained a higher position than he ever reached. Mr. Bright and. 
Mr. Cobden, for example, never became thoroughly House of 
Commons men. They always were, and felt themselves and were 
felt by others to be, an alien and intrusive element, missionaries 
to political heathen, ambassadors from a foreign power. They: 
seldom spoke to the House as a whole, because they seldom 
thought or felt with it. In addition to this House of Commons 
feeling, or perhaps rather as a part of it, Mr. Bradlaugh showed a 
resolution to help on the business of Parliament, to contribute to 
the smooth onlin of its machinery, and that respect for it 
which is implied by the mastery of the questions in the discussion 
of which he took part, by good faith in the statement of facts and 
of arguments, and by a readiness when he could secure his point 
as to the thing to be done to accommodate himself to the feelings 
and even the prejudices of others as to the manner of doing it. 

The truth is that it was only towards the last five years of his 
life that Mr. Bradlaugh found what the work was for which he 
was fitted. He was essentially a man of affairs, and, if not of 
action, in the heroic and adventurous sense of the word, yet of 
business, with an instinct and taste for accommodation and com- 
promise, above all things a Reconcilable. The opposite impression 
which was naturally produced by the turmoil in which the greater 
part of his life was spent was really due to the fact that he was 
working or fighting in an intellectual and moral medium for 
which he was unsuited. Mr. Bradlaugh believed himself to be 
an abstract thinker, imbued with the scientific method, and with 
a key to the aac -Aam too of history and to the problems of the 
universe. In reality he had an aboriginai and innate incapacity 
for dealing with these subjects ; and his hard and narrow dogma- 
tism, and his frequent disregard for the feelings of others and the 
urbanities of discussion, were attributable to those limitations of 
mind and character which prevented his seeing more than a 
fragment of the elements of the historic, scientific, and philo- 
sophic problems on which he confidently embarked, or of dis- 
tantly comprehending the mental attitude of his antagonists. 
His mind was saturated with the shallow sciolism of the eigh- 
teenth century, which saw in kingcraft and in priestcraft an 
explanation of forms of government and religion, and was quite 
incapable of appreciating tkose forces and laws of growth out of 
which polities and forms of faith have sprung. When he entered 
the field of practice as a member of Parliament all was changed. 
Mr. Bradlaugh had something like genius for affairs. He was 
absolutely unfit for speculation or for historic criticism. For 
this reason he was courteous and conciliatory, and ready to 
acknowledge whatever truth there might be in an opponent’s 
position in Parliamentary discussion, while he was arrogant to 
offensiveness in his attacks on the Bible or the creeds of the 
Church. In Impeachment of the House of Brunswick he showed 
entire unacquaintance with the conditions of historic investiga- 
tion and judgment, and with the real character of the dynasty 
and the historic period which he passed under review. The 
chapters on “ Law and Labour,” which form the greater part of 
the volume before us, fortunately exhibit Mr. Bradlaugh at work 
on a subject with which he was better qualified to deal. He 
belonged to the older school of economists, whose somewhat rigid 
formulas John Stuart Mill enlarged by wider and deeper views 
both of human nature and social phenomena than they had enter- 
tained—a revolution in thought in which Professor Marshall has 
spoken the latest, but not the last, word. But those older 
doctrines, though insufficient for true economic philosophy, con- 
tain just that element of truth which is needful for the refutation 
of the John Burns and Tom Mann school of predatory Socialism. 
Their very narrowness enabled Mr, Bradlaugh to wield them with 
effect for the exterminating process he had in view. He has 
brought together a great number of pertinent figures and facts, 
and cogent arguments, forming, however, rather materials for a 
work than even a fragment of a work, Of the memoir which 
introduces them little that is favourable can be said. It is written 
in the unhappy and offensive temper from which Mr. Bradlaugh 
in the closing years of his life had worked himself free, and which 
we are sorry to see revived in connexion with his name. 


NEW MUSIC. 


DENZA, who sometimes— indeed, very often—writes 
so charmingly, is just now either writing too much er too 
carelessly —*“ commercially,” as Jules Janin puts it, when speak- 
ing of a great actress, who was neglecting art for popularity. 
We have received several new ballads by this composer—for 


instance, from B, Mocatta & Co., “The Light of the Day,” which 
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has a pretty, but not very original, melody, and incredibly silly 
words of the “intense ” school; from Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co., 
“No More,” which is bound up with some other songs by the 
same writer, the tunes of which we have heard before in one 
shape or other. The best of Signor Denza’s new songs is issued 
by Messrs. & Co., and is entitled “When Will You 
Return?” It is tuneful and easy. 

Messrs. Wickens & Co. have recently published four songs by 
Mr. W. H. Jude, of which “The Landlord’s Daughter” and 
“Jack Ashore,” written for male voices, are the best, and 
can be recommended to amateur tenors and baritones. Four 
songs by J. M. Palmer (Messrs. Weekes & Co.) cannot be com- 
mended either for their originality or their style. A pretty 
little song, “ Dolly,” is by Miss Agnes Bartlett. “ Lullaby,” by 
Mr. Samuel Weekes, is graceful. “A Letter from Afar” and 
“Come unto Me, ye weary,” respectively by Mr. C. Lincoln 
and Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, are exceedingly meretricious, A 
“ Pater Noster,” by Mr. Richard Farrell, is a charming arrange- 
ment of a prelude by Bach in F minor. Mr, Arthur Esmond’s 
“St. Agnes Eve” is indifferently well written, and the same un- 
fortunate verdict must be given to Miss Edith Farries’s “ Love's 
Broken Spell.” Much above the average are “Songs,” by Mr. 
James C. Arlwick, some of which are remarkably elegant. “The 
Tear of Repentance,” by John Greig, is afine melody. “ Magnificat,” 
by Mr. Frederick J. Karn, is both stately and original. Two 
sacred songs by Mr. Charles Edwards, “ This is the Day” and “ Te 
Deum,” are well harmonized and appropriately solemn, Anthems, 
by Mr. Leigh Kingsmill, are excellent of their kind, the best being 
“The Beloved of the Lord,” which has a rather noteworthy reli- 
gious melody. 

“ Annie of Lochroyan” (The London Musical Publishing Co.), 
& soprano aria with chorus and orchestral accompaniment by 
Mr Prekin Allon, is a fairly good cantata, well scored, and 


thoughtfully composed. A very graceful song, which has become 


a favourite of late with Mr. Sims Reeves, is “ The Garden of 
Roses,” by Mr. Alexander J. Beaumont. “Six Sunday Songs,” 
by Mr. G. A. Macironi, although by no means original or striking, 
are well written, easy, and essentially vocal, and will be favourites 
with pious young ladies for home singing on Sunday evenings. 
They are published by Mr. Alfred Hayes, who also sends “ Mark 
the Merry Elves of Fairy Land,” by Mr. Seymour Smith, a 
charming little trio. 

Dance music should be at least lively; but of late the waltzes 
and polkas have acquired, so to speak, a Wagnerian tone, which 
is not precisely cheerful, or, to coin the word, danceable. 
The “Melba Waltz,” by C. Stephano (Wickens & Co.), is a 
es tedious affair indeed, and there is nothing pleasant to be 
said of a Bolero, by Miss Florence Wilkins. The “ Marjorie 
Polka” of Mr. Eugéne St. Ange (Weekes & Co.) is pretty; and 


so is “The Hollyhock,” by Mr. J. M. Palmer, whose “ Moonlight 


Waltz” is very dull. Gavotte in B flat, by Mr. Th. Maas, is not 
original; and “The Golden Harp” March, by Mr. Goodwin 
Fowles, was certainly not worth publishing. “Twelve Classical 
Gleanings,” by Mr. Eugéne St. Ange, form a nice little collection 
of well-known ancient and modern gems, and are excellent for 
the use of beginners. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
WE. do not think that anybody need be ashamed to confess 


ignorance of the person, and even the period, of General 
Tercier(1); but we are sure that anybody who takes an interest 
in the history of the French Revolution will find it pay to make 
acquaintance with him. Tercier entered the French service about 
1770, and served for a good many years in the West Indies during 
the days when Bouillé, Guichen, and others made rather an un- 
usually good fight against rather unusually incompetent English 
nerals and admirals till Rodney arose and smote them. Here 
e made the acquaintance of the future Empress Josephine. 
Returning home, he emigrated early, and did stout, if not fortu- 
nate, service in Germany and Holland with Condé’s dismal 
legions. He went on the Quiberon expedition, and had the extra- 
ordinary good luck to be acquitted, or at least remanded, by the com- 
missions which, in defiance of Hoche’s pledged word, massacred 
the Royalist prisoners under form of trial ‘o be perfectly frank, 
he owed his escape to a most unblushing but intelligently con- 
sistent fiction as to his identity and antecedents. Having got off 
thus, and being full of loyalty and void of fear, he joined the 
Chouans and fought first under Scépeaux. A passport under one 
of the pacifications enabled him to spend some years quietly at 
Amiens, but when there again appeared a chance for the King, he 
was = ¢ = — to move. Arrested in ‘Paris and thrown 
into the Temple, he in esca b fortune, very freel 
assisted by hes own Tate a ee certain Chevalier 
de la Volvenne, whose Chouan name was Paraillusky, raised 
Maine in 1798-9, and fought with great success for some time, 
till—at least this is his own account—Bourmont, to whom he 
had to hand over the command, spoilt his plans, and finally 
made terms with the enemy. As to this, it may be observed 
that Tercier, though an eminent specimen of the old military 
mbler, seems to be generally corroborated, and that Bourmont 
is one of those very uniucky persons who are followed through- 


(1) Mémoires du Généra! Tercier, Par C. de la Chanonie. Paris : 


out their histories by a sort of aura of treachery and suspicion. 
Tercier himself lived for the most part quietly till the Restora- 
tion (though the Cadoudal affair gave him a third imprison- 
ment and a third escape), and died in 1823. The book is not 
exciting, nor particularly well written, but it is a really impor- 
tant document. Few men have shown better than Tercier, who- 
was first a district and then a provincial commander of them, 
the reasons why the Chouans, like all troops of the kind, never 
could win solid successes. The book is enriched with very valuable 
notes on the whole subject of Chouannerie by M. Triger of Le 
Mans. We may add that both Tercier and his editor, though. 
the latter talks the usual nonsense about England “ disdaining 
the chivalrous sentiment of honour,” expressly acquit the English. 
Government of any treachery or double dealing at Quiberon. 

M. Gaullieur (2), who is, we believe, not a Frenchman, but 
a Swiss, is known by previous writings on America, and has 
lived long in the other hemisphere. His present volume consists 
chiefly of essays on the present and future of the white, black, 
and red races. He may at first seem to the reader (we confess 
he did to us) to be a little too much bitten by that curious 
mixture of rather arbitrary induction and more than rather 
sweeping deduction which characterizes his master and dedicatee, 
M. Taine. His initial descriptions and anticipations of the great 
things done and to be done by Americans may also appear a little 
sanguine, The body of the essays, based on much experience 
both of the United States and, if we mistake not, of the West 
Indian islands, is far soberer, and, if it does not quite prove the 
author’s case, is well worth reading for its own substance. 

M. Georges Rodenbach (3), though he began to publish verses 
at least, so long ago as the antediluvian year 1879, belongs dis- 
tinctly to les jeunes, and has some of their eccentricities. Fos, 
instance, 

L’obscurité dans les chambres le soir est une 
Irréconciliable apporteuse de craintes 


reminds us, we confess, rather of the late Lord Lytton’s agreeable 
Sophronia was a nice , 
Girl 
than of the famous “ escalier Dérobé.” But the volume of poems 
from which we take this fantasticality contains much better 
things, and its atmosphere is really poetical. Not only the sec- 
tion specially called “ Du silence,” but those entitled “La vie 
des chambres” and “Le coeur de l'eau,” are really successful in 
making the uncommon and remote asif it werecommon. But 
M. Rodenbach should remember that the method of supreme poet 
is the other—the making the common and the near as thoug 
they were uncommon and remote. 

M. Pierre Sales (4) continues with an heroic constancy semes- 
trially or thereabouts to furnish his quota of sensational 
aventures parisiennes to an audience widowed of their Boisgobey. 
M. Jean Lorrain’s volume of studies or tales (they might be 
called either) is entitled Sonyeuse (5), from the first of them ; they 
are mainly Norman in scene, though some of them are “ soirs de 
Paris.” ‘Chey exhibit a considerable faculty of imagination, no 
small power of writing, and a generous affection for con 
temporary literature. zévés (6) has an accidental as well as an 
intrinsic interest. It is not much more than six months since it 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, the first work, so far as 
we remember, of its author; it is not much more than six weeks 
since that author died. The story is a little in the modern style, 
coming to no end, and presenting rather a study than a finished 
picture. Niévés del Kio, a girl of a good yeoman family of 
Andalusia, falls in love with and marries a torero, to find him, 
naturally enough, not too faithful to her. That is all; and per- 
haps it is scarcely enough, but the thing is well done, if what is 
done is not great, and it has, at any rate, promise. M, Paul 
Margueritte’s (7) book is a more ambitious one than any of these ; 
a more successtul, and a more cheerfui. In this last respect it 
must be admitted that it pays more than it promises. It begins 
with a death and burial; it centres upon a disillusion, and the 
reader almost rubs his eyes when he finds it end with authentic 
marriage bells and a considerable chance of solid happiness to 
follow. Perhaps Suzanne Dolbeau, the interim mistress of the 
hero, is rather hardly treated; but M. Margueritte .gives us to 
understand that she was nearly as much disillusioned as her 
lover, so that we need not weep tor her. If not in all, in most 
respects it is a healthy book, as well as one solidly drawn and. 
artistically written, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


« —— is a sensible book. I want you to understand that,” 
cries Mr. Jerome K. Jerome in the preface to his Diary of 

a Pilgrimage (Bristol: Arrowsmith), and then goes on to say 
that he proposes to tell us all he knows about Germany (his 
knowledge of that country, by the way, is neither extensive nor 
peculiar), the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play, and about other 

(2) Etudes américaines. Par Henri Gaullieur. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Le régne du silence. Par Georges Rodenbach. Paris: Charpentier 

(4) Sacrifiée. Par Pierre Sales. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(5) Sonyeusc. Par Jean Lorrain. Paris: Charpentier. 

(6) Niévés. Par Cecil Standish, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(7) La force des choses, Par Paul Marguerite. Paris; Kolb. 
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‘things. But let no one suppose that Mr. Jerome has written a serious 
‘book—that would ill become-the popular humorist, the author of 
Three Men in a Boat. Far from it; he writes for the “ young 
and frivolous,” whom he wishes to teach gradually by furnishing 
‘them with food for reflection. Taste in humour, as in other things, 
is so much a matter of temperament that the hasty reader 
‘will probably conclude that the whole preface is only some of 
Mr. Jerome’s fun. Even if he be familiar with the author's in- 
-imitable manner, he may not see where the fun “ comes in,” but 
he will be prepared to hold his sides presently for laughing. 
Notwithstanding the sneers, however, at its conclusion, the pre- 
face will be found the key-note of the whole book. Like too 
‘many popular writers who have deservedly won favour in an 
honourable, if not in the most exalted, branch of their profession, 
Mr. Jerome seems anxious to prove that he can do something better 
than make fun after all. He can talk seriously for a page or two, not 
only about the Passion Play, but on questions of the day, burning 
‘political questions, such as labour, Socialism, and what not. His 
method—the inextricable mingling of grave and gay—requires 
very different handling if the result is to be other than offensive. 
We allude to his descriptive account of the Passion Play, which 
‘is a mere pastiche of other people's — in a style worthy of 
Archdeacon Farrar himself. Mr. Jerome appreciates so little 
where his strong point lies, and is in such a hurry to fall into the 
pit which awaits the unwary, that he has not taken the trouble 
to invent a decently humorous account of his journey to the 
Bavarian highlands. The horrors of the Channel passage, the 
overcrowded train, the linguistic difficulties of the English 
‘tourist, the diminutive basins and beds—in short, all the 
‘subjects which must have been worn threadbare, long be- 
‘fore Mr. Mark Twain persuaded the English-speaking world 
that these common incidents of Continental touring may 
be made inexhaustible sources of merriment—are mercilessly 
trotted out by Mr. Jerome and made to do humorous ser- 
-vice once more. To the wicked, however, this book is not 
altogether without interest, for never did author reveal himself 
with more delightful maiveté than does Mr. Jerome in its pages. 
Cologne Cathedral, for instance, calls forth some profound obser- 
‘vations on cathedrals generally, though, for his part, Mr. Jerome 
‘thinks there is not much to be said about any particular edifice ; 
‘they are all pretty much alike “except to the professional sight- 
seers.” The hackneyed jibe at the expense of “a lot of fal-lal 
things—relics, bones, old-masters, and such-like Wardour Street 
rubbish,” is not only unworthy of the author, but of any one 
who has ever travelled independently of Mr. Cook. At Munich, 
Mr. Jerome found some of the pictures in the Pinacotheca (he calls 
it the Pantechnicon—the wag!) to his liking. He s with 
‘persons of more knowledge and pretensions than himself in 
rating the modern Manich school rather low; he finds the 
quality of imagination absent. It would be interesting at the 
‘same time to learn from a writer who speaks with such genuine 
modesty in art matters in what modern school this desirable 

uality is ially present. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. 
y evra into his “ New Utopia.” It is enough to say that we like 
‘his opinions much better than his way of putting them. In this 
‘connexion, however, it may not be out of place to assure Mr. 
Jerome that in England the taxpayers cannot with any sort of 
‘accuracy be said to support our regimental bands. The cost of 
these useful and admirable institutions is practically borne by the 
officers of each regiment, and it is natural that they should at 
‘times wish to enjoy the exclusive privilege of hearing them 
perform. 

Mrs. Janet Ross's Early Days Recalled (Chapman & Hall) is 
‘disappointing. The author has been intimately associated with a 
“very large number of very interesting people, and, moreover, has 
written well on a subject which many authors have treated ill— 
‘namely, Italy. It was, therefore, not too much to expect that a 
‘small volume of two hundred pages of large print would contain 
only such letters as were in themselves important, and not those 
that merely derived their interest from the circumstance that 
they were signed by Mr. Kinglake or Sir A. H. Layard. How- 
ever, the volume is well put together, very well worth reading. 
It would be the better for an index. 


.. Mr. Eugene Field’s Little Book of Western Verse and Little 
Book of Profitable Tales (London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.) are both 
worthy of more attractive titles. It is always well for an author 
to leave the application of the adjective to other people. Much 
of the Western verse, of course, depends too much on local 
colour to be justly estimated by the effete European. On the 
other hand, verses like those entitled “Little Boy Blue” are of 
universal and sempiternal interest. The author seems to possess 
something of that quality of pathos which has hitherto been almost 
the exclusive distinction of Hans Andersen. “The Bibliomaniac’s 
Prayer,” though more commonplace, is not less excellent, In 
the tales, where all are so “ profitable,” it is difficult to single out 
-one for special commendation. 

In Poems, by Leslie Thain (Brechin : Edwards), is also included 
‘the same author's “To Muriel Beatified,” which, it seems, 
is now in its third edition, and, therefore, does not clamour for 

ition. The new matter in the volume has been annotated 
by its author lest, perchance, posterity should leave this pious 
duty unfulfilled. He thoughtfully points out any chance resem- 
blance which his | may bear to Milton, Poe, or Whittier, so 
that his critics shall not be put to any trouble in tracing the 
source of his inspiration. But it is right to say that but for him 


the similarity would have remained unsuspected as far as we were 
concerned. 

Pictures in Rhyme, by Arthur Clark Kennedy, illustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen (Longmans), if a little lacking in variety, 
contains some pretty writing, well adapted for illustration. “On 
the Stair,” a reminiscence of the French Revolution, shows con- 
siderable descriptive power. The volume is an interesting ex- 
pa, which has not been quite successful, inasmuch as Mr. 

reiffenhagen’s charming drawings, while they rather overweigh 
Mr. Kennedy’s verses in respect of their artistic value, cannot be 
said to illustrate them. 

Miss Isabella J. Southern’s Sonnets and Other Poems (Walter 
Scott), though not overflowing with poetry, are brimful of admir- 
able sentiment. The sonnets are graceful enough, and seem to 
conform rigidly to metrical laws. 

The latest volume of the Canterbury Poets, American 
Humorous Verse, contains a judicious selection of much that is 
familiar and admirable, together with some newer and less 
admirable specimens of American humour. The reciter will find 
all his familiar friends here. 

David Cox and Peter De Wint, by Gilbert R. Redgrave 
(Sampson Low), is a valuable book of reference to lovers of art 
and purchasers of pictures. The author has wisely not attempted 
any searching critical estimate of these painters, but has confined 
himself to biography. Now that we are to have a Gallery of 
British Art, let us hope that books of this kind will revive an 
interest in the too much neglected masters. 

The Strange Friend of Tito Gil, translated from the Spanish of 
Pedro A. de Alarcén, by Mrs. Frances Dare (New York: 
Lovell & Co.), seems to be a careful, if not very inspiriting, 
translation. The story is well conceived, but the allegorical 
ont : developed in a manner which can only be described as 
childish, 

The Watering-Places of the Vosges, by Henry W. Wolff (Long- 
mans), gives a very instructive account of almost unknown or 
forgotten French watering-places. The book is eminently read- 
able, and should be consulted by all persons who contemplate 
taking their annual course at Carlsbad, Homburg, or the other 
fashionable places. Mr. Wolff writes with judgment and 
without enthusiasm. He points out that Plombiéres, Contrexé- 
ville, supplemented by a short stay at Bussang for recuperative 
purposes, will probably prove more effective in many cases than 
a course of the stronger German waters. A more liberal diet is 
allowed, and all the places he deals with are readily accessible 
from Paris. 

Baccarat, Fair and Foul, by Professor Hoffmann (Routledge), 
has rather a sinister interest at the present moment. The mysteries 
of Baccarat Chemin de Fer and Baccarat Banque are explained 
more clearly than in most books of this ikind ; but so long as 
men gamble no exposure of the methods of cheating will pro- 
tect fools from the knaves of the world. As for the fashionable 
card-sharper, he is tolerably sure of a happy hunting-ground if 
he does not grow too greedy with success. The precautions 
necessary for his prompt detection would render social inter- 
course, not to speak of friendship, impossible. 

London, originally compiled by the late Herbert Fry, and illus- 
trated, with map (W. H. Allen & Co.), hardly fulfils the 
purpose for which it was designed—“to set the fascinating 
story of London before the masses of the people, to whom the 

mderous tomes which fill the shelves of museums and palace 

ibraries are as sealed books.” Yet it is a wonderful piece of 
book-making, and marvellously cheap. The index is full and 
accurate. Inasmuch asthe volume is dated 1891, and professes to 
have been brought up to date, it was a mistake to ignore theclosing of 
the Grosvenor as a picture gallery. Under “Cheyne Walk,” Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti is as usual confused with the late D. G. Rossetti. 
In a work of such wide and miscellaneous information, however, 
these are small matters, 

Coal: a Romance of Applied Science, by Raphael Meldola, 
F.RS., F.LC., &c. (S.P.C.K.) This is the latest volume of the 
“ Romance of Science Series,” and it is as likely to serve its pur- 
pose as any of similar design. In other words, it is practically 
useless. ere is no royal road to science or to any other branch 
of knowledge. Mr. Meldola is too good a man of science to write 
bad romance, and we put to him and to the Committee of 
General Literature and Education of the 8S.P.C.K. how in 
the world a person who is totally ignorant of the chemistry, 
and, therefore, of the very nature of carbon, oxygen, or of 
any other element, can understand the relation which the ratio of 
carbon to oxygen in any particular kind of coal bears to its 
physical properties. We take this illustration from the early 

s of the work; but the treatment of the whole subject is 
t with similar difficulties. 

Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation has 
been added to “Bohn’s Library” (Bell & Sons). The editor 
has furnished an introductory essay to the volume, which will be 
very valuable to all students of Ricardo. 

We have also received the eighth annual issue of the Oficial 
Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland (Charles Griffin); the third edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged, of Hissler’s Metallurgy ef Gold (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son); the third edition of John Westacott,a novel by 
James Baker (Sampson Low); The Picture of Dorian Gray, by 
Oscar Wilde (Ward, Lock, & Co.); Rural Amenities of a Village 
Community, by William J. Lomax, with illustrations (Digby & 
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Long); No. 4 of Memorials of Old Chelsea, by Alfred Beaver, 
with illustrations by the author (Elliot Stock); Gray Days and 
Gold, by William Winter (Edinburgh : Douglas) ; i, and Macaulay’s 
Warren Hastings, in “ Cassell’s National 


We regret to find that in our notice of Mr. Edward J. L. Scott's 
scholarly translation of the Eclogues of Calpurnius Siculus in 
English verse there were some errors in quotation. At i. 180, 
fiame was misprinted for fame; and at vii, 182, mane for 
name, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


LYCEUM.—To-day (Saturday) at 2, CHARLES I. To-night 


nd Monda: a ht the theatre will be closed. ‘Tu y next, and every Evening at 9, 
Box Office 


THE CORSICA OTHERS, 


receded at 3.15 by NANCE OLDFIELv. 


(Mr. J. Hurst) open % to 5 and during the performarce. 


JYRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY- 
EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CON- 
TINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admissi 


L’EMPEREUR!” This great Picture, by 


EDOUARD DETAILLE, by is NOW ON VIEW. It repre- 


Charge of the 4th Hussars, in the p 


oleon, and it is one of the most 
SSOD, 


e of 
military pictures ever Gal BOU D, 


. 116 and 117 New Bond Street. 


NOTICE, 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Sarvrpay Review should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrice, 38 SourHampTon Street, StRaND, Lonpon. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Veuve J. Borvnau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies are like- 
wise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at 
Le Kioseuz Dursrron, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le 
Micust, Boulevard des Capucines. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Copies are on sale at Tun InteRNaTIONAL News Company’s 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damraxct & Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. Wrtt1am Boyce, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 
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Chronicle. 
The Naval Exhibition. Archbishop Magee. 
The Anglo-Austrian Company. 
Scenery and Acting. Manipur. American Servility. 
The Newfoundland Bill, The Stowmarket Election. 
The Land Purchase Bill. ihe May Riots. 
The Civic Crown. Democrats and Tramways. 


Dr, Luard. 
The Humours of Parliament, 
Lance v. Sword. Money Matters. 

The Picture Exhibitions. “(The Late Lamented.” 
Illustrations—and other Things. The Weather. The Opera. 
Before the Footlights. Recent Concerts. 

Ye Mariners of England—New Style. 


Philomythus. 
Novels. Family Names, 
Kingsford’s History of Canada—vVol. IV. 
Greek Lyric Poetry. A Student's History of England—Vol. Il. 
Recent Verse. An Indian State-ling. 
Novels. Mr. Bradlaugh. New Music. 
French Literature, New. Books and Reprints. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MAPLE & CO 


LIMITED, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
THE LARGEST 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 
EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE. 


APLE & CO. have now 
on show a magnificent collection 
of high-class DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE in pollard oak, brown oak, and 
amore walnut, as well as in the rich 
old C di b y so much 
prized, while there are also a number of 
specimen dining rooms, 
and furnished, as examples of 
ferent styles. 


APLE & CO. enjoy a 
world-wide celebrity for comfort- 
able and substantially-made dining-room 
chairs, as well as for luxuriantly soft 
and really easy chairs, club chairs, 
lounges, and settees of their own manu- 
facture. Customers when in Tottenham 
Court Road can pass from the show- 
rooms to the factory and see the various 
processes of upholstering. 


MALLE & CO. are now 
showing a choice Selection of 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE of 
the periods Louis XV. and XVI. includ- 
ing some very fine specimens in richly 
carved mahogany, also other pieces in 
Rococo Chippendale style, including 
Cabinets, Tables, Showcases, Music Cabi- 
nets, Writing Tables, as well as ~ gant 
novelties in inlaid woods, with 

Martin decorations. 


APLE & OO. are also 
exhibiting numerous novelties 

in Moorish, Arabian, Japanese, and 
Italian fancy Drawing-room Furnit 
as well as many clegant varieties of 
Pedestals, Screens, draped and 
Easels, Brackets, Overdoors, 
and new shapes in wicker —" 
Settees, with artistic dra; 


MAPLE & CO 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Much favoured by Her Majesty.”"— Worid. 
“ The best beverage."—7ruth, 

Cosmopolitan.”"—Brilish Medical Journal. 

“ Cheap as well as good.” 

“ The demand for it is great and increasing.” 


Tre Times. 


“LANCET” AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 


ost FREE. 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT: 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


FOR MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TEMPORARY INSTALLATIONS FOR DANcES, &@, 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 

WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 

88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C, 

Where « Model Installation can be seen at work. 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 


TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions, 
‘This she only providing Free Sugglice of Welter for Man end Boast in the 


streets of London and Subur' 
Contributions are very earnestly solicited. 


Bankers: Messrs. BARCLAY, BuvaN, TRITTON, Rawsom, BOUVERIE,& Co. 


117 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


M. W. MILTON, Secretary. 
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GERMAN EXHIBITION, 
Earl’s Court, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
Honorary President. 
His Highness the Duke of SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 


President of the Committee in Germany. 
His Serene Highness PRINCE BLUCHER. 


Director-General--JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 


EXHIBITION. 


(ERMAN 
OPENING DAY, MAY 9, SATURDAY, 3 P.M. 


The most complete and valuable display of German Works 
of Art ever exhibited in England. f 


The FIRST exclusively GERMAN EXHIBITION of Ger- 
man Industries yet seen A London. 


Exhibitors from Thirty German Cities. 


(GERMAN EXHIBITION. 


The Band of the 2nd Bavarian Infantry Regiment. 
The Band of the Hesse-Darmstadt Infantry Regiment. 
The Arlberger Troupe of Tyroler Singers. 
Magnificent Illumination of the Gardens in the Evening by Pain & Sons. 
Realistie Scenery of the Rhine, Heidelberg. Potsdam, Niiremberg, Munich, &c. 
At 8.30 p..,in the Arena, ““GERMANIA,” being a Life Picture of episodes 
from the Military and Civil History of the German Empire, combining elaborate 
scenic effects with realistic incidents, from ancient times to the present day. 


For particulars concerning admissions, &¢., see London Daily Papers. 


ABRTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Distressed Artista, their Widows and Orphans. 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take pin viage at the Whitehall Rooms, the Hotel 
Métropole, on Saturday, May 9, at Half- past Six o'clock. 
The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES — Lord Justice of Appeal, in the Chair. 
includin, Wines, One Gui: 
will be and thankfully acknowledged by 

Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., //on. Secretary. 
ALFRED WATE RHOUSE, R.A., Trea reasurer, 
DOUGLAS H. GURDON, Secretary. 

St. James's Street, 8.W. 


TAE COBRUPTION OF THE CHURCH. 
D*. MOMERIE will deliver an ORATION on the above 


subject at PRINCES’ HALL. ee W., on Monday, May 25,at9Pp.m. Tickets, 
Os. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., may be obtained from hese CAPPER & NEWTON, 62 Strand, W.C. 
te hom all b all communications at the Hall; and at all West- 


T°. LITERARY MEN, and Others.—An opportunity offers 


1 terms, of MONTHLY GAZINE of large 


auame About £1,000 capital pare altogether. Applicants must give particulars and 
only Principals need apply.—Address, E. H. V.,ca:e of “The Newsagent and Booksellers’ 
Review,” Temple Chambers, Ec. 


THE NEW TRIPLE-SPLICED 


INSTEP HOSE, 
For Ladies and Children, 


In COTTON, LISLE THREAD, CASHMERE, SPUN SILK, and 
PURE SILK. 

The advantages secured by this Patent consist in the Splicing of the Stocking at 
‘the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to friction 
as doubled without a perceptible increase in weight, and the Patent is applicable to 
light hosiery for summer and eveniog wear, as well as to winter stockings. 


Patentees and Vendors: 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, AND WELBECK STREET, W. 


GEROLSTEIN 
GEROLSTEIN 


GEROLSTEIN wm 
GEROLSTEIN © 


SUPPLIED TO MANY ROYAL FAMILIES, and Recommended by 
the most Eminent Physicians. 


GEROLSTEIN CO., 153 CHEAPSIDE. 


THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. 


With reference toa RECENT DECISION in the Queen's Bench Division of the 
Court on a THREE Yeats’ HIRING AGREEMENT, CRAMER & CO. beg to 
= out DO NOT SEEK TO INFLICT FINES for any unnotified change of 

should the HIRER at any time be UNABLE TO CONTINUE THE 
REGULAR PAYMENTS, CRAMER & CO, are _, to WAREHOUSE the 
Instrument for SIX MONTHS, during which period the HIRER can pay arrears, 
and RESUME POSSESSION of the Pianoforte. 


‘CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE, As ORIGINATED BY THEM. 
is applicable to Instruments by all Leading Makers. English, Continental, and 

is carried out on s THOROUGHLY LARGE and LIBERAL SCALE 
ONLY BY THEMSELVES. 


REGENT STREET, W.; anv 40 Tro 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


Counci (givi une next. = 


¢ is fined ot yer ofthe School ; the 
are open to members of the School and. others without eeneten two will be offered tor 
proficiency in Age o eleven to sixteen.—Full particulars 
may be on application to J. the College, Marlborough. 


(CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. more, competition at 
Midsummer, 1591, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be special fund to 


£90 in cases of scholars who uire it. 
Further particulars from the H&AD_ MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE and FARM, 


Foi Prospectus, with of Professo: Sra particulary of of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Scholarshi to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSLON te begins sine TUESDAY, May 19. 
THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 


Limited) HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. For the TRAINING of YOUTHS 
for COLONTAL 
_Prospectus on 


these h 


to the Resident Director. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 


Head-Master_Rev. HERBERT PLATER, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford 
The Assistant- Masters are Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, “Dublin, London, and Gottingen. 
Pupils are prepared tor the Universities, Army and Civil Service ay &c. Daily 
Instruction in French and German. Entrance Scholarships. There is ‘hemical Labora. 
tory Workshops for Carpentry and Turning. Pivate Bathing-place, with 
= me. | a aap out Bodie on the Trent. Capital Cricket Field and Playground, with Eton Fives 
a 


Terms po hy for Board and Tuition, 69 Guineas per annum. 
For Prospectus and Honour List apply to the Hea. AD- )- MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
r September. One of £50, several of £30 to £21, will be competed for on July 21, 
MASTER, therborne, Dorset. 


Vy Satine? STER SCHOOL.—An I —An EXAMINATION to fill 
v the F ion and Exhibitions will begin on July 7.—For par- 
ticulars apply’ to: the Mastin. Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
ATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 2%, 27, 8%. ELEV: 
SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value rangi between £40 and £20 per annum, will be l= 
Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates mast be under fifteen._For further 
details apply to the SkcreTaRy, The College, Cheltenham 


AINES, 


India, or 

For Com Se Secretar will offer TEN A in the Ya indian. Public 
and Indian Telegra 

epeiy’ to the SECRETARY, at the College. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE, SCHOLARSHIPS.—One of £75; 


seven of £50 ; three of £20 per poe Examination on July l4th and 15th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Head- Master, Rev. T. -H AYES HER, The College, Brighton. 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—THREE “COUNCIL” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “ HOUSE " SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 10s. each) 
be awarded in June. Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss. WILLS, late Head- 
Norwich Hi igh School, and her siste: Eyiieteme vy. WORMS, have avery 


Mistress of the 
EDUCATIONAL ME for ELDER 
Numbers limited. Madame v. W ORMS | will be in ‘London early in June. 


RUSSIAN. —Mr. ROBERT MICHELL teaches and per- 
fects in the RUSSIAN LANGUAGE.—Woodlands, Park Road, Twickenham E., 
near Richmond d Bridge. 


W ANTED a W VEEKLY JOURNAL devoted 
to Statistical. High-Class Financial, and Banking Subjects at Home and Abroad. 
2s must have proviews experience in ny work and be able to furnish first-class 
nces as to their ability. Full particulars, sa and nature of last employment 

to be addressed to * ECONOMIST,” care of Street Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, CITY OF LONDON. 
THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesday, 26, 1891, at SES bre 
One o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for faking. ce sDING LEASES 
term of Eighty Ye Years FouR PLOTS of valuable FREEHOLD GROUND, situate in 8 
Further particulars, conditions and prin ‘orms of proposal, on ap) 
tion at the Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners in the Guildhall. ed 
‘he Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 

Persons tendering must attend personally, or by a duly otpereene Agent. on the above- 
mentioned day, at Half-past One o'clock precisely, and the parties whose offers are accepted 
will be uired to execute an agreement and bond at the same time. 

is must be sealed up, endorsed on the outside, ‘“ Tender tor Ground, Stoney Lane,” 
vered in, addressed to the undersigned, before One o'clock on ‘the sala 


Pro 
and be deli day of 
treaty. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall: HENRY BLAKE, 
March, 1891 Principal Clerk. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITESALL PLAOE, 8.W. 
These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and cold 
wee. electric sight and bells, visitors’ and servants’ lifts in operation night and d 
upy the finest position in —— affording extensive views we the river (with the hacer 
Hilie in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They a most conveniently 
centrally situate with respect to the pone al clubs, theatres, ke. "The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates. taxes, water one 
- hting and heating of the cor:idors phe stair-ases, and the services of all the 4 
uites moey be viewed at any time on application tothe Superintendent, J. C. SUMMERFIELD, 
the of to Hampron & Sons, Estate Agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
rloo House), 


ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 


INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867, 

THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annus! Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,300. 

Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 300. 

Patron—Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 

Thookdect of thie Charity is to give a Home or a Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 
800 Old Bailore. out of 1,700 the benefits Sharity + but from 
nds the Committee are hundreds uf necessitous and worthy 


want of fu 
s. who for ¥orty yeas have bee a ate, or Master. 
Sub to reduce this heavy list and to relieve 


Office ; Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Par Si eal 


Sa 


‘rare 


May 9, 1891.] 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN and MERCANTILE AGENCY 
Capital Subscribed 4,000,000 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE Fund cad Undivided Brodts 
I an. Investments per Balance-sheet at December 31, 1890 ....... 
H. J. BRISTOWE, Esq. 
CLAIMS PAID 35,000,000 Zhe Be. on, Bert. 


LIFE, FIRE, ANNUITIES, 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
ASSURANCE FUND over £4,000,000, 


CLAIMS PAID over £9,000,000, 


CASH BONUSES in Reduction of Premiums, £3,000,000, 
INCOME, £500,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £12,000,000 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 23 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Subscribed Capital ,£1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


CALEDONIAN IMMEDIATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Grants Immediate Life Assurance 
without Medical Examination. 


For Pamphlet containing particulars 
of this New Scheme, apply to the 
19 
Street, Hdinbargh, or to any ot Com: WITHOUT MEDICAL 


pany’s Branches. 


82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


EXAMINATION. 


AND 
14 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, S.W. 


Church of Qngland 


LIFE AND FIRE 
fissurance $nstitution. 


A New System of Assurance 
without Medical Examination : Write for one pee 
“ PERFECTED” PENSIONS. heapside, London, E.C. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 


20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund .... +++. £90,000. 
ber cea to December 31, 1890. recei 
per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each) during Financial Year of issue. Five per cent. 
2 nt. id on Deposits of 2500 and rds made for fi terms. 
River at cas Pour 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Hl. TEMPLE. 


(THE ENGLISH BANK of the RIVER PLATE, Limited, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,500.000. Fald-up, Reserve Fund, 435.000, 
Branches : Buenos Montevideo, 
ex epecite received at the the Head Office for fixed periods at rates of interest to be ascertained 
Latigre | of Credit, Bills of Exchange, and Cable Transfers issued on the Branches and 


cies 
ills lein Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other Argentineand 
Urugus: publics or sent for collection. 


Th k effects ases and Sales Spaces, ther Securities, 
collect Dividends, every description of banki 
within’s Lane, E BRUCE E'THORNBURY, Secretary. 


BANK, of NEW | ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
G 1A bly, July 29, 1861._Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Offce—\ Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
£900,000 
serve Liability £1,500,000 


its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 
banking business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on pop hey TY 


terms 
The London Office recei fixed de! 
a Jane ce pear posits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 

hich H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


B!RKBECK BANK, Southampton Bui Buildings Chancery Lane. 


HREE per CENT. allo 
per on CURRENT A calculated on when 
not drawn low £100. STOCKS. SI 1ARES, and ANNUITIES pu ae and sold, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sume 
on deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each com- 
1 particulars, post free. on application. 


The Rt. Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M P. 
Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart.. M.P. 
THOMAS RUSSELL, Esq., C.M.G. 
Sir EDWARD W. STAFFORD, G.C.M.G. 
The BD Directors issue Terminable Debentures at par for £50 and upwards, bearing interest a3 
4 per cent. for five or six years, abd per cent. for seven to ten Youre and Four pet 
Perp = Debentures or Four prs Cent. Debenture Stock at £97 per £100, 
The interest is payable hal ly, on a conmeey l and July 1, by y~ attached to the 
Debentures, and by warrants in favour of the registered holders oft Stock. 
The Debentures and Debenture Stock are limited to, and are secured by, the Unpaid Capita! 
and by the and general of Company. 
mpany 


Forms of application be obtained at the offices . 
HE. fanager. 
Portland House, Basinghall Street. London, E.c. 


Lancet—" Pure, and very soluble,” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable for Invalids.” 


FRY’ 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
COCOA. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle t 
for delicate constitutions, 
Children and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Great Health 


Resort. Private Marine lanade. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large 


DEV ON.—The MID-DEVON HOTEL and Health Resort, at 
Ashbury Station. 900 ft. above sea level. 150 acres moor and heather, available for Polo, 
Golf, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Fishing near. Horses and carriages.—Address, MaxaGEaess. 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON. Old Established. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Electric Baths, Good Ventilation, and every comfort. 

Me 
AN ERSON O0.. Feacharch Avenes, Londen, B.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN, 


By the eu ENT COMPANY'S STEAMSHIPS “ CHIMBORAZO,” 3,517 tons to 
and “ GARONNE,” 3,876 tons register, leaving London 
JULY 1, for 5, for twen' three days. 
Calling at Leith two days later. 
St i h the “ Inner Lead,” é.¢., inside the ot 
smooth and on ‘the first three trips the 


The 
Islands off the Coast th securing water, 
North Cape will oe ened le the oun ix above the horizon at midnight. 
The “CHIMBORAZO" and “GARONNE” are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 


hot and coid &e. 
anagers, F. Green & Co., 13 Fenchurch Avenue ; Anderson, Anderson, & Co.,5 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, E.C. 


orcr, emae apply to the latter firm, or West-End Agents, Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliamend 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
MBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. BRIND 
BoYPt ADEN N,and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... } every week. 
CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA. STRAITS, and JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZE D snd TASMANIA, every alternate week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, axp PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTION 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Booxums, Loxpos. 
136 STRAND, W.C., axyp 37 PIOCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ve SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW te cost, wil be given, vis. 


pleted 41. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful 
RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


75, 118, 1 
577 


The Saturday 


[May 9, — 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 907. MAY 1801. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 


OHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. Chaps. VI.-X. 


SOME VERY NOBLE SAVAGES. By Lieut.-Colonel H, Knoutys, R.A. 
MY NOVELS. By0O. J. 

IDYLLIO SWITZERLAND. By GrorGe CaRLEss SWAYNE. 

THE TRAINING OF POLO-PONIES. By J. Mornay-Baown. 

FROM BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS, 

AN INDIAN RING. 

TALLEYRAND. 

——- VERSUS CAPITAL IN BRITAIN. A Forecast By A WORKING 


JOHN MURRAY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
DESPOTISM, ANARCHY, AND CORRUPTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY. 


THE JUDICIAL SHOCK TO MARRIAGE. By Mrs. E. Lyx» Liston. 
ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES. By Mrs. Jussiz WHITE Mario. 
RESUSCITATION BY OXYGEN. By Licut.-Col. Henry Evspaue, R.E, 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PARSONS. By Rev. Harry Jonzs. 
KAISER-I-HIND AND HINDOOSTANI. By Raril’ppiy AHMAD. 
NOTICEABLE BOOKS : 
1, ESTHER PENTREATH. By the Right Hon. Courtney, M.P. 
2. MR. LECKY’S NEW VOLUMES. By W.S. Litty. 
3. UnTpoDDer GROUND IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY. By Major- 
Gen. the Right Hon. Sir J. C. CoweL' 
4. THE RELIGIOUS RENASCENCE IN ITALY. By Maurice HEw_err. 
5, ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE, By Professor G. J. RoMANES. 
6. PHILOMYTHOS. By Mrs. Hompney Warp. 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER ETCHERS. By Fraycis Stymour Haven. 
THE WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. By AncursaLp Forses. 
ON THE “ ENORMOUS ANTIQUITY” OF THE EAST. By Prof. Max MULLER. 
THE REALM OF THE MICROBE. By Mrs. PaiesTLey. 
“TRUSTS”: AN ALARM. By SamveL PLIMSOLL. 
IS IT ARISTOTLE'S TOMB? By Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRiBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 
Now ready, handsomely bound, price 12s. 6d. 


THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, 


BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE. 

This work includes all the Peers, all the Baronets, all the Knights, and all the 
Privy Councillors of the United Kingdom. In the main it follows the lines already 
laid down in the “County Families,” describing all members of the above orders in 
one single alphabet. It gives the dates of their births, particulars of their educa- 
tion, marriages, and late and present appointments, so as to form a biography of 

age. To these it adds full particulars, not only of the heirs to 
hereditary titles, but of the younger sons, and also of the daughters, of noble 
families, and of most of their collateral branches ; a brief description of their 
heraldic supporters, and mottoes ; their country seats ; their 
town addresses and clubs, & 

It contains sketches of the careers of the Knights, an important portion of the 
titled classes of the Empire. but one entirely ignored by other Peerages. 

The of the births of ladies are omitted throughout the volume, in compli- 
ance with the request of very many persons whom those dates immediately affect. 
LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 


MRS. NEEDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER, in 
3 volumes, by Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL, may 
be had of all the Libraries. 


“ From first to last ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ is an exceptionally strong and 
beautiful story. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


ust ready, first time in English, 170 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Le SONG of SONGS: a Love Poem. Translated literally 


the Hebrew. » ERNest RENAN rranged also into a Drama of five acts, with 
oe < Expinuatom and Notes, together with a —F of the plan, age, and character of the 


‘is of great Spaeeace as regards the honour of the Jewish neople, 
emecae that it bi oaap cut qualities of the Hebrew mind which, but for it, would never 


M. 30 New-Inn Chambers, Wych Street, W.C. 


[TERNATIONAL FISHERY DISPUTES. By T. IL. 
a. With 4 Maps. 
CONTENTS :—1. Territorial Waters. jal Foreign Vessels— 
3. Bebring Sea—4. France and Newfoundland re The French Shore— France and the 
Fisheries estern Australia and British Pearlers_7, 
Pear! Fisheries—8. Ceylon and Indian Pearl Fisheries—9. Canada, Newfound! — the 
Cuited States re The Newfoundland Fisheries. 
& Compasy, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
Just published, price 6d. ; post free, 7d. 
{ JNIFORM IMPERIAL POSTAGE. An Inquiry and a 
Proposal. By Ropert J. Beapos, M.A. (Oxon.) Published for the Imperial 
Wederation League 
& Company, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
ready, demy 8vo. pp. xi—361, with 2 Plates and 65 Woodeuts, 10s. 


WORK for STARLIGHT EVENINGS. 


F. Denmixe, F.R.AS., formerly President of the Liverpool Astro- 
moe & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent mt by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in 
Any part of the United Kingdom encecesscdasocsccocsoseos 68 8 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1we 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS, 


— 


THE HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. By Heyry 


an, Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ A Wily Widow,” &c. 


A LADY of MY OWN. By Heten Protuero 


Lewis, Author of “ Her Heart's Desire.” 3 vols. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. Le Crerc, 


Author of “ Mistress Beatrice Cope.” 2 vols. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Drang, Author of 


THE PHILADELPHIAN. By J. 


em M.P., Author of “The Millionaire,” “Rambles among the Hills,’ 


A BITTER’ BIRTHRIGHT. By Dora 


Author of “Footprints in the Snow,” “The Broken Seal,” &c. 


LONDON; HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD'S POETICAL 
WORKS, in uniform binding, at 
5s. per volume, will be issued 
shortly. The Series will consist 
of the following Works, each com- 
plete in One Volume :— 


INDIAN POETRY. POEMS NATIONAL AND NON- 
ORIENTAL, 


INDIAN IDYLLS. 
THE SONG CELESTIAL, AND | “!TH SA‘DIIN THE GARDEN 


OTHER ORIENTAL POEMS. | LOTUS AND JEWEL, 
PEARLS OF THE FAITH. THE LIGHT OF ASIA. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED. 


This day, of all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A GIRL IN THE 
KARPATHIANS. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 
With upwards of Thirty Original Illustrations and a Coloured Map, 


Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C, 


NOTICE.—The Fifth Edition (New and Revised) contains 
Prefatory Remarks by Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE, who has 
read and approved the volume. 

Ready next week, cloth extra, 5s.; postage, 441. 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 


4 Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. By PERCY RUSSELL. 


* A four-page quarto Prospectus giving a general outline of the work and containing @ 
summary of Press Opinions, will be sent post free on application to the Publishers . 


DIGBY & LONG, 18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOME FRENCH AND SPANISH 
MEN OF GENIUS. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER, Author of “ Four Great Teachers.” 


— Voltaire — Rousseau — Diderot — Beaumerchais — Mirabeau — 
d the Convention—Béranger—Victor Hugo—Eugine Sue and Zola— 


Cervantes oad pe ope de" Vega—Calderon. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


RIDING. 


By Captain ROBERT WEIR, Riding-Master, R.H.G. 


With Contributions by the Duke or Beavrort, the Ear or Surroitk & 
Berksuire, the Ear or Onstow, E. L. ANDERSON, and A, E. T. Watson. 


POLO. By J. Moray Brown. 


With 18 Plates and 41 Illustrations in the Text by G. D. Gixes, 
. Frank Dapp, and J. Sruarr ALLAN. 


Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded on 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution in 1861 and 1863. By 
F. Max Mtiier, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


A HISTORY ofthe“ OLD WATER-COLOUR” 


SOCIETY (now the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours). With 
men Notices of its Older and of all its Deceased Members and Asso- 

Preceded by an Account of English Water-Colour Art and Artistsin 
Eighteenth Century. By Jonn Lews Roger. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 423, 


A DICTIONARY ofAPPLIEDCHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorre, B.Sc. (Vict.), ye. F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in in the Royal Seience, London. Assisted by Eminent 


of 
Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. each. [ Vol. J. ready. Vol. 11. “just published. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of BOTANY. 


For the Use of Schools. By EpitH AITKEN, late Scholar of Girton College, 
and Certificated Student in First-Class Honours of the University of Cam- 
bridge. With over 400 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6:1. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 17 Full-page Illustrations and 34 Woodcuts in the Text by Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo. 63. [On May 13, 


SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 


y> F. Kyieut, Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’” &c, Crown 
63. 


MISS DEVEREUX, SPINSTER: a Study 


of Development. By AGNES Guess. Author of “Suan, Moon, and Stars,” 
“ Nigel Browning,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 173, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


JUST READY. * 
SIR GEORGE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAROLINE.” 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By LADY LINDSAY. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarten 


MAaRTENS, 3 vols. crown Svo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. A Pendant to 
“ Miss Boyle's Romance.” Frazer Rag. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 


THE NOVELS OF 
MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


A New anp Cueaper Epirion is now appearing of Mrs, HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS, handsomely bound in red cloth and printed in new type. Each novel in 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, The Thirty-fourth Volume has just been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


IN the HEART of the STORM: a Tale of 


Modern Chivalry. By Maxwett Gray, Author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


THERE and BACK. By Grorce MacDonatp, 


LL.D., Author of “ Donal Grant,” “ Malcolm,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“In a novel by George MacDonaid we look for a high and heroic ideal of men and 
women ; an ardent worship of nature; divine flashes of insight on many — 
lightening forth in the fresh, si imple. direct wording that is essentially his own.. 

All these ese characteristics are p t in full in ‘There and Back.’ ” 
Literary World, 


E. AND D. GERARD'S By. NOVEL. 


A SENSITIVE PLANT. By E.and D. Grerarp, 


Joint-Authors of “ Reata,” “The Waters of Hercules,” &c. Second Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 

“The authors have done their part with success.”— Ashen 

“ It rises far above the ordinary level of latter-day pe = *"—John Bull, 


Crown 8vo. 5s, 


ESSAYS in POLITICS. Wherein some of 
the Political Questions of the Day are Reviewed from a Constitutional and 
Historical Standpoint. By C. B. Roynance Kent, M.A. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 


DISRAELI and his DAY. By Sir Witt1am 


Fraser, Bart., M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Author of “Words on 
Wellington.” 
TURNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


BEHAR PROVERBS: Classified and Arranged 
according to their Subject-Matter, and Translated into English, with Notes, 
illustrating the Social Custom, Popular Superstition, and Every-Day Life of 
the People, and giving the and Folk-lore on which they are founded. 
By Joun CurisTiax, Price 102. 6d, 


Demy 8vo, 


PRINCIPLES of NATURAL and SUPER- 


NATURAL MORALS. By Rev. H. Huenes, M.A. 
Vol. L—NATURAL MORALS. 12s. 
Vol. IL.—SUPERNATURAL MORALS, 12s, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ESSAYS, SCIENTIFIC and PHILOSOPHI- 


CAL. By ‘the late Rev. AUBREY LACKINGTON Moore, M.A. With Memoirs 
of the Author. 
“Shows the mastery which he had over the facts of character and thought in 
that perplexing time which we call the sixteenth century.”—Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With Por- 


trait and Facsimile. 

“ Emily Shore was the gifted daughter of a gifted father, and her journal is a 
record of a bright home fife and of an education which developed all the native 
powers, while leaving nature to follow its own bent."—7imes. 

* Is the story of a life too brimming over with interests and genuine love of know- 
ledge to think of self; a life ruined indeed by overwork. The beautiful nature 
here portrayed may well be the pride of friends, and it will certainly excite the 
admiration of those who view it in these pages."—An(i-Jacobdin. 


EMINENT ACTORS, 


CHARLES MACKLIN. By Epwarp Aszorr 
Parry. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Parry bas written a pleasant and readable biography......An animated 
pictore is given.”—Saturday Review. 
“The materials are carefully chosen,and the book fills a useful place in the 
excellent series of ‘ Eminent Actors.’’ "—Ami-Jacobin, 


4to. 21s. 


A FEW IMPRESSIONS from the POEMS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. By Emriy Arxrxson. 27 Full-page Plates from 
Pencil Drawings, with smaller Sketches and Text. 
“ Will be welcome to admirers of the poet for the success with which the sketches 
catch the spirit of the verses illustrated.”’—Sco/sman. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on Various 


Subjects connected with Japan. By CHAMBERLAIN, Professor 
of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
“ Mr. Chamberlain's position ae him a trustworthy guide ; ar) he not only 
arranges his subjects alphab ghout, but gives, besides, @ good index.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


BLACK is WHITE ; or, Continuity Continued. 
By “Tue Prarie.” Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

“Tt cannot be denied, unless by his victims, that he jests with infinite wit, and 
nota little serious learniog underneath the cap and bells. All who have * the —— 
cause at heart = wish him well in his battle of pleasant wit against dubious 
wisdom. Academ 

* Full of fun, a rich flow of humour rippling through every page.” —Dudlin Review. 


PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
PROVERBS. Exposition by Revs. W. J. 


Deane and 8. T. TayLor-Tasweit. Homiletics by Rev. Professor W. F. 
—_— Homilies by Revs. Professor E, Jouyson and W. CLARKSON, 


rice 15s. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN QUEST; and other Poems. 


By Mrs. Moss Cockix, 
Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 64. 


TRY 
TINTINNABULA: New Poems. By Cartes 
NEwToN Rosinson. 
“Mr. Robinson's verse is good enough to win him a very high place among our 
minor poets.”"—G@Guardian, 
“ Full of expressive touches, and has a fine stirring movement that is all its 
own.” —Saturday Revtew. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., — 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


“NEW BOOKS. 
NEW REV. J. DAVIES. 
ed crown 8vo clot! | 


ORDER and GROWTH a: as INV OLVED j in ‘the SPIRITUAL 


CONSTITUTION of HUMAN SOCIBTY. By J. Davins, M.A. Chaplain to the Vicar 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of * The Gospel and Modern 
Life,” “ Social Questions from the Point of View of Christian Theology,” &c. 


NEW gay BY THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
hlished, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. net. 


THE TEACHING ‘of "CHRIST : its Conditions, Secret. and 
By the Right Rev. J. MoogHovuss, D.D., Bishop of Manchester, of Jacob,” “ Three 
'e* The coieane contains two Sermons on the subject of Inspiration and the O'd Testament which will have 
ein interest to those who yates the controversy raised by the ee ‘ A “ Lux Mundi.” 
w Edition, just published. crown 8vo. 


THE PSALMS" CHRONOLOGICALLY “ARRANGED. An 


Amended Version, with Historical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By Four FRIENDs, 
VOLUME OF THE EDITION hy WALLACE'S WRITINGS. 
Just published, crown 
NATURAL SELECTION end. * TROPICAL NATURE. 
and Theoretical Biology. By “ALYRED RUSSEL Wattace. Uniform with the 
Archipe 
OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
ublished, New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : his Letters and Memories of his 
Life, Badited by his Wire. 
MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL ATLAS. 


A PHYSICAL and POLITICAL SCHOOL ATLAS. A 


Series of 80 Maps, with General Index. By J. G. BanrHuotomew, F.R.G.S. 
WITH AN BY SIR POLLOCK. 
crown 8vo. clot! 
THE ENGLISH CON NSTIT U TION. Emite Bourmry, 
.Eapex. With Preface by Sir 


Member of the Institute. Translated from the French by -. 
FREDERICK PoLLock, Bart. 
BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 


Extra crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. net. 
FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH: Reminiscences | 
-_ Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author 
of “A History of Cleveland,” ‘‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,” &c. 
DAILY NEWS.—“A book eminently worthy not only to be read, but to be bought, for it is as full * matter 
as an egg is full of meat. 


| 
| 


be « 


EDITION. 
crown 8vo. 


THE PARADISE o of DANTE ALIGHIERL. Edited, with 


Translations and Notes, by ARTHUR JOHN BuTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘mad ANTI-JA CUBIN.—" There could be no better guide for those desirous of mastering this most difficult of the 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. “Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


BY THE w. VERNON. 


READINGS on the PURGATORIO of DANTE. Chiefly 


based on the Commentary of Benvenuto DaImola. By the Hon. WILLIAM WARKEN VERNON, M.A, With 
an Introduction by the Very Rev. the Dean or St. PAUL's 
. SPECTATOR.—*“ The translation is careful and literal, the words, for the most part, chosen with taste and 
discrimination ; and in addition to this—and it is here that th ie book possesses a character of its own--Mr. 
Vernon has woven in with his text, wherever it seemed ameiel, a running commentary of explanation and 


paraphrase.” 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF MEYER’S HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 14s. net. 


A HISTORY of CHEMISTRY from the EARLIEST TIMES | 


to the PRESENT DAY. Being also an Introduction to tha Study of the Science. By Ernst von 
Meyer, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of —— Translated, with the Author's 
anes, by GroRGE McGowan, Pb.D., Demonstrator in Chemistry, University College of North Wales, 


SPEAKER.—* A standard book on the subject.” 
Just published, 8vo. 14s. net. 


RIGHT HON. ARTHUR MacMURROUGH KAVANAGH: 


Biography from Papers chiefly unpublished. Compiled by his Cousin, Sanau L. With Portrait, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.—“To say of the ‘+ of this memoir that he was one of the most 
‘inary men of his own generation is to say littie, e should doubt if the history of the world has many 
such to show.....The book is most interesting, written in an agreeable style, and full of picturesqu: effects, 
altogether a ‘worthy tribute to one of Ireland's best gentlemen.” 


VOLS. VII. and POETICAL 1 WORKS. Vol. I. contains: 
EARLIER POEMS—SONNETS—MISCELLANEOUS POEMS—MEMORIAL VERSES—The VISION of 
SIR LAUNFAL—LEITER from BOSTON. Vol. II, Containing THE BIGLOW PAPERS. | 
Volumes already published :— 


Vol. 1. LITERARY ESSAYS, Vol. 1.. Vol.IV. LITERARY ESSAYS, Vol, 4. | 
Vol. IL. » ol. V. POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
Vol. 11 3. Vol Vi, LITERARY and POLITICAL ADDRESSES. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, 8vo. sewed, 6d. 


TWO YEARS AGO, By Cuartes 


Volumes already pubtished. 
| HYPATIA, | YEAST. | ALTON LOCKE, 
Volume to follow. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
Edition, Enlarged vo. cloth, 

DIFFERENTIAL IN TEGRAL "CALC ULUS, with 

APPLICATIONS. By ALFRED GrorGE GREENHILL, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics 1 to the Senior 

Artillery Officers, 


WESTWARD HO! 


oolwich 


EL. 
| JOHN VALE’S 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITIONS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLUME. 


Just ready, extra crown §vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


WILD BEASTS AND THEIR 
WAYS. 
Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
From 1845-1883, 


ith special permission dedicated to H.R.H. the 

of Wales. By Sir W. Baker, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.S., Author of ** The Nile Tributaries ot 
Abyssinia,” “The Albert N'yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” &c. With Illustrations. 

TIMES,—* The work ia full of exciting adventure.” 

WORLO.—* Sir Samuel is, as all the world bas long 
_ known,a mighty hunter. As Ulysses was to men, so 
| he is to wild beasts....The stories are splendid.” 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Just ready, New and Cheaper Eiition, crown Svo, 
cloth, 10s. 64. 


ROYAL EDINBURGH: 
Her Sainte, Kings, and Scholars. E 

By Mrs. OuirHant, Author of “The Makers of 
Florence,” “ The Makers of Venice,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by George Reid, R.S.A. 

ACADE MY.—* I likely to be regarded for many a 
day as the book of Edin’ i rf 

BLACK wooos MAG VE.—*“ As brilliant and 
vivacious a3; anything Mrs. Ulipbant has written.” 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 

EDITION OF MISS YONGE'S NOVELS. 


In Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


The Little Duke Richard the Fearless. 
The Lances of Lynwood. 
The Prince and the Page. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated by 
WALT8R CRANE. 


Uniform with the above. 
| Christmas Tree Land. 
| Little Miss 


Rosy. 3 Garros,” Just a Little 
Two Little Waifs. 


The Rectory Children. Tar Me a Story. 
The Cuckoo Clock. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown Svo. cloth extre, each 3s. 6d. 
By Rotr BoLpRewvop. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.| THE MINER'S RIGIIT. 
THE SQUATTER’'S DREAM. 

By FrRasces Hopeson BURNETT. 
LOUISIANA and THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE’S. 
By Sir H. CUNSINGHAM. 

THE CERULEANS. | THE HERIOTS. 

WHEAT AND TARES 
By Tuomas Harpy. 

THE WOODLANDERS. | WESSEX TALES, 
By Baer Harte. 

CRESSY. 

By Hesry 

A LONDON PAPERS. 


Herr Baby. 
Grandmother Dear, 
The Tapestry Room. 
A Christmas Child. 


HE TRAGIC MUSE 
By W. | Mrs. tte MPHRY Warp. 
MAROONED, I8S BRETHERTON. 


Krary. 
JANET'S HOME. 
| OLDBURY. 
By MARGARET Lae. 
FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. 


SASTLE DALY. 
ORK and a LANCASTER 
RJSE. 


° Ry Any Levy. By Lord Lytroy. 
REUBEN. SACHS. | THE RING OF AMASIs, 
By D. Cugistig MURRAY. 
| SCHWATZ. 
THE WEAKER VESSEL. 
Mre. OLIPHAST. 


A BELEAG ERED CIty. BOURS ON THE 
JOYCE. KIRSTEEN. (GREEN. 


Uniform with the above. 
STORM WARRIORS. By the Rev. 
TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mirrorp. 
A YEAR WITH THE By W. Fow 
Illustrated by Bryan Hoo 
lo By the Same. Illustrated by 


LEAVES OF A ‘LIFE. By Moytaau QC. 
Tage TA TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir 8. W. 


TALES OF OLD TRAVEL. By Beney Kixosiety. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


AUNT RACH 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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